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THE TALE OF WANDERING MARY. 





‘Thou hast a charmed cup, O Fame, 
A draught that ! we high. : Mrs. Hemans. 
Two founts their freted crystal gave 
Beside a hoary oak, 


And foamed among the wreathing roots, 
Their slender flow that broke; 


And, dropped with moss, an elfin swell 


Of dimpled turf arose, 

That busomed lay within the dell, 
As if it woo'd repose. 

All up the rulling mountain side, 
All through the ravine glade, 

The winding wood-walks swept away, 
In mingled beams and shade: 

There first we looked, when hearts were quick, 
And there our vows were said ; 

And he was but a bunter-boy, 
And I a sylvan maid. 

And there we met when sunset hues 
Were brightening through the west, 

And all the fairy azure eve 
Id lie upon his breast ; 

While he unbound my locks of jet, 
Or silent o'er me hung, 

And merry birds would warble then 
The purple leaves among. 

And heaven was starred with burning orbs, 
And earth was starred with flowers ; 

All boughs that trembled in the breeze 
Shook down in lucid showers 

The d d dew of r skies, 
The balm of moonlight hours ; 

And shadowy trunks like spectres stood, 
And spread our evening bowers. 








Ah, soon his eye grew strange and dark, 
That was so soft before, 

And to our emerald glen he flew 
With bounding steps no more: 

He dreamed of knightly days—of deeds 
Whose names are words of fire ; 

They said his song was sweetest known 
Of all who strang the lyre. 

Yet still the golden throng—the shapes 
Of uncreated charms, 

That sprang from air and sparry depths 
To woo him from my arms, 
Would sometimes pass, and Fancy all 
Her sparkling plumes wuuld furl. 
Aud then he'd smile—I see him now— 
And bless his forest girl. 

A hurrying sound of battle leaped 
From height to signal height, 

And o'er the far red beacon flaines 
The stars grew dead at night; 

And ‘ Gerald’ was the rallying word. 
Where gallant breasts beat high ; 

A hunter bey no more, he led 
Embattled hosts to die. 

I saw, upon the sulphury morn, 
The amoke-curls dim the sun, 

And by the shivering earth I knew 
When carnage had begun ; 

Then screaming steeds ran riderless,— 
And when the yielding fled, 

I saw the stroke and sabre plunge 
That piled the earth with dead. 

1 saw the sheen of thousand fires, 
That blazed fur battle won, 

While rank on rank with gleaming crests 
The host came on; 

And him they hailed with bugle breath, 
And shout, and cannon roar, 

His arm had vanquished in the strife— 
Tt never c me more. 


| James River at Richmond, of the Rappahannock at Frede- 





Oh, when triumphal swords were still, 
He saw my anguish wild, 

And felt the vulture at his heart, 
Yet calmly, coldly smiled ; 

Fame poured her still unbating draught, 
He owned the burning epell, 

And now I wail my life away, 
I, that he loved so well. 

Nov. 1887. 


N. H. Marioxw. 
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Fur the New-Yerker. 


THINGS IN THE OLD DOMINION.—No. IV. 
Frepearicxseure, Occ 16, 1837 
Tuts is beautiful little town, and beautifully situated on 
& conspicuous elevation at the head of navigation on the Rap- | 
pabannock. The buildings are chiefly of brick, the streets | 
kept clean, and it has more the appearance of a New Eng- | 
land town than any I have seen in the State. The immediate | 





vicinity is highly cultivated, affording strong contrast to the | 


barrenvess of the surrounding country, and the region gen- | 
erally through which I have rambled. Fredericksburg is | 
another large flour market, as its location makes it a con- | 
venient outlet for a large section of country, running back to | 

the Blue Ridge; and it les about equi-distant from Ricb- |) 

mond and Alexandria, its great rivals in this branch of com- } 
|} merce. This town will nlways be memorable as the burial- | 


| | eee of the mother of Washington, whoresided on the oppo- | 
| site side of the Rappahannock, in the county of Stafford. A | 
friend accompanied me to see the Monument over her grave, | 


the corner-stone of which, as your readers will recollect, was | 
laid by President Jackson, with imposing ceremonies, a few | 
years ago. Itis situated in a field just out of the town on 
the west, and will, if ever fiuished, be a conspicuous object | 
and an ornament to the town, independently of its interesting | 
associations. But at present, like its name-suke of Bunker- | | 
hill, it is a monument ‘that is to be.’ The pillar or lower | 


part is nearly completed, but the obelisk which is to surmount |) 
it—a vast block of marble weighing several tons—lies en the |, 


ground, in the same state that it came from the quarry. lr 
strikes me that these neglected, half finished siructures, 
erected as they were, or are to be, to commemorate important | 
events in our National history, do not reflect much honor upon | 
our National enterprize. I should not, as an American, be | 
ambitious of showing either of these Monuments to an intelli- | 
gent foreigner, for fear of the fullowing interrogatories :— | 
““When was that work commenced !—Why is it not com: | 


pleted?” They bid fair yet to furnish texts to many foreiga || 


tourists for a chapter upon the public enterprize of Repub- 
lies in general, and of American Republicans in particular. 
Suffer me now to offer a few more observations on the clo- 
sing subject of my last, viz: the backwardness of Virginia in || 
availing herself of her natural situation and resources, and 
her slow progress in works of modern improvement. The 
large towns in this State are built at the head of tide-water, 
and in the immediate vicinity of falls. The junction of these 
two points affords the greatest facilities for the united action 
of commercial and manufacturing enterprize. The falls of 


ricksburg, and the Potomac above Georgetown, are easily 
available, and sufficient to drive all the mills in America. 
Those at Richmond I noticed more particularly. The entire 
river descends a long slope over a bed of rocks laid bare by 
the current, the ground at the bottom affording convenient 
sites for any number of factories. One or two solitary estab- 
lishments alone occupy the opposite bank, and on the Rich- 
mond side are the flour mills and some iron works. The 
banks of the falls supply abundance of stone for building, 
large quantities of which are now quarried for the construc- 
tion of a bridge directly over the falls, to accommodate the 
Richmond and Petersburg railroad. This bridge is a mag- 
nificent structure, supported by twenty-two solid stone piers, 
and elevated forty feet above the water. There is probably 
not a more eligible location in the States for a large manu- 





|| in promoting individual and national prosperity. 


| ginian is less ' 





| facturing town than Rich " The junction at this point 
of immense water power and tide-water affords an advantage 
| possessed by few manufactories at the North, most of which 
| are obliged to construct railreads, er use animal force, to 
| tansport their commodities. The location of the ground at 
the foot of the falls, is such, that factories may be erected at 
| less expense of preparation than at almost any other place- In 
| addition to these, of the two articles, tron and cotton, the raw 
| material is at their doors, and for abundance, variety and 
cheapness of fuel, this city is perhaps unexcelled. The same 
| advantages for manufacturing are possessed to a great extent 
| at Fredericksburgh. The falls of tho Rappahannock are at 
Falmouth two miles above, where the flour mills are situated, 
but the water is brought by a canal! into the town, (but with- 
out communicating with the river) from which a fall of fifty 
or sixty feet might be obtained, almost without expense, and 
affording any requisite number of very eligible sites for man- 
ufactories. But with all these advantages, the Virginians 
appear to prefer purchasing the articles of every day con- 
sumption, rather than availing themselves of their own re- 
, sources for manufacturing. 

As an example of their public spirit and enterprise on this 
| subject, I was told that lime for home consumption was 
| brought from Thomaston to Fredericksburg, and thence 
| transported into the interior—some of it into the immediate 
vicinity of inexhaustible beds of limestone. It may be thought 
these remarks are ungenerous, affording invidious compari- 
sons between the North and the South, but the writer dis- 
claims every motive but that of exciting to laudable ambition 

Surely no 
honest man would object to see his own face in a mirror, al- 
| though it might show him some defects or blemishes of which 
he was not aware; and if I have caricatured, or deviated from 
plain truth in my statements, or drawn unwarrantable infer- 
ences from my premises, I will frankly acknowledge the 
fault, upon conviction of error. 

There are wany things which appear singular to a North- 


|| ern traveller in Virginia, some of which I will mention. One 


of the most noticeable is the difference in the construction 
and location of dwellings. The Northern Yankee builds his 
house as nesr the street as possible without letting carrieges 
run over it, while the Virginian places his as far from it, in 
Comparatively few of the good 
_ dwellings are in plain view from the highway, but their vici- 
nity may always be marked by a gate, generally of rude work- 
manship, opening into the field, and leading into a carriage 
path. In their construction, each is adapted to its situation. 
| The Northern houses are more close and compact, the South- 
| erh more open and airy, and almost universally with a porch 
| or verandah in front, where the family resort for social con- 
verse in warm and pleasant weather. The dwellings of the 
| poorer classes are generally built of logs. There is nothing 
| like the compact and social villages of the North in Virginia. 
| Except where the demands of business or commerce builds 
up a town, the houses are as scattered as the plantations.— 
| But let it not be inferred from this difference, that the Vir- 
ble. It muy be he builds 
| his house apait on purpose to discover whether his company 
is worth the trouble of finding him. If you take this trouble 
and call on him, though perhaps with but a slight introdve- 
tion, it will be your fault if you are not social, entertained, 
and placed at your ease. Again, the churches in the country 
are generally built in the edge of a wood on account of the 
shade. They are, I believe, universally of one story, badly 
constructed, and make but a mean appoarance. A Northern 
congregation would hardly be reconciled to worship in them. 
But while the pride of the Northerner exhibits itself in houses 
and furniture, the Southrons display theirs in horses and car- 
riages. The one is exhibited at home; the other, abroad.— 
A country congregation in Virginia will assemble for worship 
in a very mean building, but they will surround the house with 


many cases, out of sight. 
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fine coaches of sufficient value to build two Northern churches. 

Almost every thing in Virginia executed by human labor 
shows a rudeness of construction, and very many.things @ 
lack of intelligence in the designing, which is inexplicable of 
a country so long settled, and of a community where the 
wealtay are so highly intelligent and polished. A traveller 
from the North imagines that he has gone back half a century 
in time, and is surrounded by the identical scenes and people 
of his forefathers. There are many exceptions, but from a 
station in seciety somewhere above the medium in wealth 
and information, downwards, there is very generally a mani- 
fest want of management—of adapting the means to the ends, 
so as to produce the best results from the facilities afforded. 


It is mot my intention to go into particulars, but will give one | 


or two illustrations. The huge wagons which bring the pro- 


duce of the interior to Richmond, &c. and carry back foreign | 
goods, frequently exhibit to a stranger a very interesting | 


scene, They are immense vehicles, drawn by four or six 
horses or mules, and carry two or three tons weight. They 
are of course built very strong to withstand the obstructions 
incidenta] to long journeys over mountainous regiuns, but 
their form and construction are unwieldy and rude. They 
are deeply curved, *the middle being much lower than the 
ends, and although this form may be considered a sort of in- 
surance for the safety of the load, it greatly increases the 
amount of labor in loading and unloading. A group of those 
land ships in front of the large warehouse, where they fre- 
quently congregate, forms an interesting spectacle, strorgly 
reminding the observer, in the confusion, und the variety ot 
goods thrown together, of a bustling seaport. But one of 
the most amusing scenes may be witnessed at any time dur- 
ing the season of business, on the banks of the canal at Rich- 
monp- The negro boatmen who navigate the upper waters 
of the James, in their canoe-shaped boats, with a well-smoked 
blanket stretched over some short hoops for a house, and 


with their grape vine hawsers, appear to be but little ad- | 


vanced in civilization, beyord their brethren on the banks ot 
the Joliba. But with adue quantum of food, warmth, and 
indolence, a negro will generally be happy. These fellows 
surrounding a blazing fire in the middle of the boat, under 
the open canopy of night, and singing the ‘ possum up a gum 


tree,’ if denied the riches and enjoyments of their masters 


are also free from their cares and perplexities, and many of 
their vices. 

With respect to public morals—outside morals at least— 
the Northern man who is inclined to think his own country 
a little ahead ef all others in this respect, will not find so 
many stumbling blocks in Virginia as perhaps his previvus in- 
formation, or his imagination, had raised. The Sabbath is 


as well observed, and the churches as well filled in Norfolk , 
t 


and Richmond, as in towns of the same size at the North.— 
Public dram-drinking throughout the country is mostly con- 
fined to hotels and to very low groggeries. Theatrical exhi- 
bitions are but little attended. Horse-racing and gambling, 
viewed in their consequences upon public morals, are dark 
spots upon the moral face of society. The latter business is 
in the full tide of success in all the large towns. But there 
is evidently an amount of moral power in the community 
which frowns vice into its natural dark-loving recesses, 
though among the higher classes in society, there are unques- 
tionably many instances in which personal honor exerts a 
greater influence upon a man’s public virtue than moral prin- 
ciple. But in the humbler walks of life, the aspect of socie- 
ty is different. 

There are two great classes of the white population in old 
Virginia, very different from each other, and yet the precise 
differences not very easily described. Nearly one half the 
whites are too indigent to possess slaves. and this circum- 
stance perhaps makes as distinct a line of division as any.— 
There is actually less aristocracy in feeling and in manners 
here than at the North, and the plebeian and patrician ap- 
proach each other with less formality. The former has all 


the independence and pride of the latter, and according to | 


his means fully sustains the true Virginian character for hos- 
pitalityand a hearty welcome to his guests. Although he 
cannot display the same equipage as his wealthy neighbor, 
‘and his means of gratification are limited, yet he has resour- 
ce at command, and perhaps enjoys his favorite plea- 
shly as the latter. Personal industry or manual 


labor is not among the cardinal virtues of the South, and the 
poor man has a two-fold enjoyment of lei-ure, in killing game 
he is at the same time killing time. His dog and gun are his 
companions whenever more severe labor does not require bis 
attention, and his pride in excelling as a marksman is as self- 
complacent in his circumstances, as his rival's in excelling in 
those exhibitions which wealth alone can afford. His situa- 
tion requires him to labor more, but in a climate where com- 
paratively little exertion is required te provide for the winter, 
and where small game is abundant in the woods and watets, 
the absolute necessaries of life are easily obtained. Ina 
state of society where convenience is not sacrificed to osten- 
tation in the construction and furniture of dwellings, a log 
house satisfies him—his garden supplies him in summer. and 
his corn patch provides him bread, and his cattle food for the 
winter. He can draw on his wood lot for a little cash incase 
of an emergency, and he carries on most of the commerce 
between his wealthy neighbors and the large cities. Witha 
proper self-respect and suitable exertion, this class might cle- 











| being equal, are more exposed to low vices than the intelli- 
|| gent, and they are, at least as far as my observation extend- 


| ed, great consumers of whiskey. Under these circumstances | 
|| it is fair to presume that the father will transmit his charac || 


ter and station in society asan inheritance to his children. 
| Old Dominion, very observable to a Northern man, although 
I am by no means certain that the anomalies are more nu” 
|| merous or more gross than at the North. lt may be observed. 


| however, that among educated men, there are few peculiar- 


ities in the use of words ot phrases, while it niust be admit- 


| aksolutely put to the torture. 


|| prominent is the use of the word like. 





it into almost every sentence. 


I will give you a fair speci- 
men: ‘ You can't jump like Ido.’ * He eats like to kill him- 


self.” 


i} 


vate their condition, were there not powerful obstacles. They | 
are—at least the adults—to a great extent uninformed, many | 
of them not being able to read. Such persons, other things 


know yourself what you teach to me. And when you look 
not on the heaveo alone, bet in all space—on all the illimi:. 
able creation, you will know that I um there! For the home 
of a spirit is w ver spreads the universal presence of God, 
And to what numerous stages of being, what paths, what dy. 
ties, what active and glorious tasks in r worlds, may we 
not be reserved! Perhaps to know and share them together 
and mount, age after age, higher in the scale of being. Fur 
surely, in heaven there is no pause or torpor; we do not lie 
down in calm and unimprovable repose. * > Bulwer. 


5 mag the New-Yorker. 
THE STRANGER SPIRITS FAREWELL. 

A stranger, whese home was among the starry worlds around 
was permitted to visit our Earth; and on secing «funeral procenion 
and observing the mourvers, it sighed, and, spreading its wings, it 
returned to its own realms.—It has been that those 
worlds, if inhabited, are free from death, sin, all their attendant 
miseries. — 








Wuat weep ye for, who are clustered here, 
With the drooping head and the starting tear, 
And the sob that breaks with a thrill of wo, 
"Neath the long veil’s folds in their sable flow? 
What weep ye o'er 7— With a radiance clear 
The sunbeams fall on a curtained bier; 

And I know ye there have strewed flowers to shed 
Their sweet perfume o'er the marble dead. 


I have heard it told—of a lonely hearth, 
Whence joy hath fled with the laugh of mirth— 
Where a star that rose o'er a circle bright 





There are some peculiarities in the use of language in the | 


This use of the word is nearly universal, while among | 


ted that among the lower classes in Virginia, the language is | 
Perhaps a «tight sketch of some | 
of these peculiarities may amuse your readers. And the most | 
The Virginian lugs | 


| the valgar, its use frequently bids defiance to every rule of | 


|| grammar, and propriety of language. 


|| chance are favorite terms. 


Right and smart 
A dog w right severe—a lady |) 


right handsome. A smart boy is a smart chance of a boy. | 


| Mighty is a great word. A small man is mighty little—an- 
1} 
i Again, a Virginian makes a crop, raises a boy, and totes (car- 


swering to the yankee ‘ dreadful good,’ or ‘cruel pretty.’— | 


| ries) a load. A large number is aheap. A heap of boats, a | 


heap of boys. 


13 dimmed and quenched in its glowing light— 
Where a step is hushed, and the gladdened thrill 
Of a lovely voice is for ever still— 

A pale lip sealed from the parted breath, 

And a spirit flown—and ye call this death. 


I have seen the flowers of your bright earth fade, 
On your fairest skies 1 have traced a shade; 
When the voice of joy was ringing high, 

Ihave marked the cloud of the tearful eye ; 
When the garland of love in brightness shone, 
An ice-touch came, and its gems were strown : 

I have heard ‘tis Sin hath spread vis blight 
O'er all that beams with an earthly light! 


Farewell! I know of a clime more fair, 

Where death comes not, nor the shade of care ; 

And I'll cease the task of my tired wings’ roam 
Through the sky eo far from my spirit-home. 

1 go where are Sowers of a fadeless light, 

Where love glows pure with its binding might ; 
Joyous I go with the star-beam's ray, 

Toa clime where the beaatiful fade not away! £72. 


For the New-Yorker. 
THE HORRORS OF WAR. 
There is no subject which affords a greater contrast when 


considered abstractly and when in detail, than war. There 


I will close this letter with a single observation. The Vir-| is none in which the means are more wholly forgotten in the 


gimans exhibit a degree of good sense in at least one respect | end ; none in which the moral sentiments are more entirely sur- 


| which is worthy of imitation in every part of the worid.— 

They consume the productions of their own fields and waters 
‘in preference to those of distant countries. 
\ atasingle table in Virginia, in city or country, but corn 


H sed part of the fare provided. It is universally used, and 
|| generally preferred to white bread. The farmers of New 
1} England consume large quantities of corn or Indian bread, 
|| in their families, but in the villages and cities of the North, 
! it is considered a mark of poverty and consequently rejected. 
| A village housewife at the North would banish the corn 
|| bread from the breakfast table, if she saw a neighbor coming 
_ in, as speedily as she would another great staple of home 
| consumption in Virginia, viz. herrings. This fish is exceed- 
|| ingly abundant in the Potomac, and a great article of home 

commerce, being as extensively used by all classes of inha- 
| tritants, as codfish at the North. It may well be inferred that 
} the native productions of a country are better adapted to its 
inhabitants than those of foreign growth, and the practice of 
i using them has likewise the advantage of preventing the in- 
\| troduction of expensive or exotic luxuries. 


| Farra.—lIt is in sorrow or sickness that we learn why faith 


was given asa to man; faith, which is hope, with a 
holier name—hope that knows neither deceit nordeath. Ah! 
how wisely do you speak of the puiveonty of belief! It is, 
indeed, the te which leads our vision tothe stars. And 
to you, my , comprehended and known at last—to you 
I leave, when 1 am gone, that monitor, that friend. You will 


bread (generally hot) in plain English Johnny cake, compo- | 








rendered to the animal feelings. How ofien on the historic 
page we read the account of « great victory, perhaps the 


I have not been | hinge of a nation’s destiny! We rejoice at the triumph se- 


cured for hberty; we exult mm a tyrant’s downfall; bot litle 
do we think of the individual misery involved in the atta 
ment of that victory! We forget the blood, the wounds, the 
anguish of the battle-field. We may truly be astonished at 
ourselves when we remember how coolly we have read the 
histories of wars, where hundreds, thousands and even mil- 
lions have died a death of agony, leaving wretched families 
in want and tears, to gratify, nine times in ten, the passions 
—avarice and ambition. 

But I did not take my pen to moralize upon the horrors of 
war cither generally or minutely. The f.regoing ideas were 
suggested by the recollection of an incident related to me by 
a quondam soldier,’ which was part of his experience of ov 
campaign in the late war with Great Britain. 


Said he, l ever had a desire to be a soldier. The reading 


of wars and battles was my most agreeable amusement. I 
burned over the accounts of combats; and the more sangul® 
ry, the more interesting were they. I inwardis i ' 

that if an occasion should offer, I would indulge myself with 
at least one campaign. With the same feelings I arrived 
manhood, and was teaching a country school, when the last 
war with England was declared. I left my employment and 
joined the army. I was possessed of considerable skill + * 
musician—was, in consequence, promoted to the office of 
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Drum Major, and the regiment to which I was attached was 
soun called into actual service. 

It happened in the course of the campaign, that a soldier 
was detected in the act of desertion, and although the poor 
fellow plead the excuse (which was a true une), of leaving the 
ranks only to visit trunsiently a dear young wife to whom he 
was greatly attached ; yet, as it was his second offence, and 
as desertion had become rather frequent, it was thought need- 
ful to make an example of the unfortunate man, in terrorem, 
to others. 

In vain he plead what he considered the best apology for 
a temporary absence from the ranks, and his intention of a 
speedy return. Nothing could prevent the enforcement of 
the stern rules of iron war. Die be must, that his compe- 
nions might be warned against similar transactions. 

The appointed day arrived. I was informed that I must 
be present, and must hold a loaded pistol in my hand, with 
which, in case of a failure of the executioners’ muskets to 
kill, I must finish the victim by blowing out his brains. The 
idea of the possibility of such an event hauated me like a 
spectre. Iwasin perfect misery concerning it, and could I 
have done so, and not have jeoparded my own life, I should 

have decamped myself, in broad day-light, to excape the reali- 
zation of my fears. The idea was the more terrible to me 
fom the fact that the destined victim was a perswnal ac- 
quaintance of mine, with whom I had spun many a ‘tale of 
blood’ apon the *‘ tented field.’ 

The hour of execution came. The troops were paraded, 
and with a solemn step after the muffled drums, the deserter 
was escorted to the ground where be was to sufier. Never) 
I held the | 
dreadful weapon in my hand, and after expostulating with the | 


did I perform duty so vowillingly as on that day. 


commanding officer until he was angry, and peremptorily | 
ordered me to my duty, I found myself where it might be | 
necessary to do it, with a cold sweat out at every pore, and 
limbs trembling with dreadful emotion. The victim, calm, | 
but pale and haggard, was made to kneel upon his coffin, be- | 


side an opened grave. The bandage was applied to his eyes, | 


and the guard of seven stepped forth in front to discharge the | 
warimposed duty of putting him to death. They appeared | 
extremely unwilling to do it; and when the fatal word was | 
pronounced, so awkwardly did they perform, that, O horror! | 


| the other exhibitors to thin audiences, and with infinite peals || 





what were my feelings to observe when the smoke of their | 
muskets had risen, the object of their aim, extended on the 
brink of his grave groaning under his wounds. The rules of 
war would not admit of delay sufficient to discover whether 
or not they would prove mortal. As he lay writhing beneath 
them, the officer on duty approached me, and bade me finish 
what the ill-sped bullets had failed to do. I know not how 1 | 
I have only the recollection of an 
endeavour to withdraw, and an intention of taking to my | 


acted for a few moments. 


heels, and then of being driven onward by curses and a | 
sword’s point to the side of the dying man. I remember the | 
look he gave me with his upturned and seemingly conscious 
eyes, and the grpan from his bleeding breast that accompanied 
it, I knew not how I did it—but it was done. Yes, 1 put 
the muzzle of the pistol to his head, turned away my face, 
and covered myself with his brains. To complete the climax 
of horror, I was obliged to roll him into the pit, where a few 
shovels-full of earth completed his burial. 


Do you think, said he, that I needed any thing additional 
to render me satisfied with a soldier's life? A week after 
taw me down with a raging fever, end disconnected forever 
from the army. 

To this day, continued he, I often see in my dreams the 
dying look of that poor victim of infernal war, whom I aided 
to launch into eternity. E. W. B.C, 
Wheeling, Va., Nov. 3d, 1837. 


Exouisn Divings.—Cooper, in his England, gives an anec- 
He] of a clergyman who was arrested ou a charge of assault. 

© justified himself by saying, “ that he was driving a gig, 
with a female; that the complainant passed him on horseback 
repeatedly, and insulted his companion, by staring under her 
iat; whereupon he horsewhi the offender.” "he appeared 
t after horsewhipping the man, the defendant handed him 
nalay of ne gaowered is be was “to afford him an o 

' req ‘ 
hy was the corner torn off?” “ Because I am inthe minis- 









|| who 


| as swift as stags, and with one of the royal couriers in front, 
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We have read of another English clergyman, who, being 
engaged in a warm controversy with a gentleman, was told 
that his “* black cuat protected him.” “ Lt may be so,” said 
the wrathy Clericus, “but if it protects me, it shan’t you,” 
and throwing it on a chair, he gave his opponent a thorough 
thrashing. Exeter News. 


———— 
From the Forget-Me-Not for 1838. 
THE TRIAL OF HUSBANDS. 
A STORY FOR LaviEs. 

I the year 1789, a year memorable for the first tremblings 
of the French monarchy, all Milan was in a tumult of another 
kind—six months of joyous expectancy, followed by six 
mnths of gay gossip. So runs the world. While one half 
ot it is looking for comets and convulsions, battles and bulle- 
tins, the other balf is thinking of balls and suppers. Every 
royal and noble head in France was pondering how long it 
was to be on its own shoulders, at the moment when every 
head, male and female, in the Grand Duchy of Milan was 
pondering whether velvet or silk was the more captivating ; 
whether the Austrian hat with gold lace, or the Sforza bonnet 
with heron plumes, was the more exquisite; the gentlemen 
curling their raven moustaches into the most heart-touching 
curls; and fifty thousand female bosoms of the handsomest 
dimensions panting with the ambition of fifty thousand Alex- 
anders for the conquest of all mankind. 

But what was the spell fixed upon all the sens and daugh- 
ters ot the Grand Duchy at this moment? Those who had 
the fortune to promenade near the Governor's palace on the 
evening of the first of June might have formed some remote 
conception of the cause. There was an unusual crowd in 
front of the superb and well known portal. The multitude |) 
were making merry with all the merriment of an Italian popu- 
lace. A Tyrolese mountebank, attracted by the same instinét 
with which flies are attracted to honey, was performing his |) 
wonders in the great square; a group of Calabrese dancers 
were figuring under the strada of the colonnade; a party of || 
pilgrims returning from the Apennines had made their halt 
to see a little of the world before they climbed the mountains 
of the Tarentaise; a huge monk, the most stupendous of his 





species, was haranguing from a little portable pulpit on the 
vices of the age. Gluttony was his theme, and he roared out i 
against all full-feeders with all the remaining energy of a) 
voice stifled with good living, and gesticulated with all the} 
animation left to him by a stomach worthy of an elephant. 
The crowd around him wasespecially gay. They abandoned |) 





of laughter pronounced the preacher the most capital farceur 
of them all. | 
But as the twilight of that luxurious clime began to clothe 
the battlements and cupolas in violet, the signs of high fes- 
tivity became more conspicuous in the Viceroy’s mansion. 
The windows began to blaze with illumination; rich transpa- 
rencies, emblematic of the combined glories of Austria and 
Italy, now covered the walls; banners spread their embroid- 
ered folds upon the languid and dewy wind. The concourse 
of equipages soon poured into the courts; and the harmony 
of the fine orchestra of the palace was heard performing 








‘God save the Emperor,’ a sign that the Viceroy had entered || 
the salon, and that the ball was on the point of beginning. — | 
Still, it was obvious that there was something wanting. || 


'| The national anthem was concluded; a pause followed; the | 


anthem was renewed. Some one was clearly waited for, 
ded all the pl of the féle. At last, a dis-| 
tant shout told that a personage of peculiar importance was | 
athand. A carriage rushed along, with four Barbary horses 











to the ; and the glimpse which the last 
gleam of day allowed of its inmate showed that that inmate 
was well worth waiting for. 1t was the equipage of the Span- 
ish Ambassador; and bore, like a triumphal car, his lovely 
daughter, the Senora Carolina, Countess of Medina Sidonia, 
to victory—victory over rival beauties and haughty nobles, 
over knights and generals, over statesmen grown old in the 
harness of diplomacy, and, as universal envy declared, over 
the grim heart of the Austrian Viceroy, the Archduke himself. 
A flourish of trumpets, as the ng beauty ascended the 
magnificent staircase, followed the shout which the populace 
had given, as they saw thie far-famed paragon descending 
from her carriage. A buzz of admiration received her on her 
entrance into the salon de danse ; and the smile that softened 
the rigid outlines of the Viceroy’s iron countenance was noted 
down in the deepest recesses of many a highborn and angry 
heart for retribution. 

Shall we describe her beauty? It is impossible. Who 
could ever describe beauty? The color of a lip or a cheek 
may be described; even the glancings of a fine eye may be 
told; but what shall tell the union of mind and feature, the 
electric flash of soul lighting up the countenance, the language 
that wants no words to express the deepest of all thoughts? 
No; that is impossible. Who can describe what none can 
define? Al penetrates the soul; a feature fixes its por- 
trait on the memory for ever; the glance of a moment is 
treasured in the heart for years on years. How are those 

, powerful, and most dangerous of all things to be trans- 
ferred to the cold and slow characters of the human hand? 








ch ag ud E thought the ‘ Rev.’ might as well be omitted on 


At some future time man may have the faculty of transcribing 
them; but it must be when all his faculties are etherealized, 
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when he can speak the language of spirits, when his hand 
cen stamp the image of bis thoughts with the vividness of 
creation, when his pen flows, penetrates, and flames with the 
brilliancy, the swiftness, and the power of the lightoings. 

_ La Carolina was young; but she was beyond the feeble 
girlhood which has not yet combined the intellect with the 
countenance. On this day she was one-and-twenty. Her 
intellect lived in her five If she had been seen si- 
lent, moveless, spell-bound, sh would have made one of the 
loveliest pictures of the rich beauty of the South. But when 
was she ever seen thus? When she spoke, moved, or looked, 
there was but one imperfect word to ex ber animated 
loveliness ; and that word was, fi 

The ball was, of course, superb. The Archduke’s atten- 
tions were unremitting, and La Carolina received them with 
the grace and ease natural to her rank, and the consciousness 
that it was the natural homage to her beauty. Yet there 
were times, even during this brilliaot ( when the sparkling 
of her eyes lost its lustre, her cheek a paler tint, and she 
seemed to forget even that she was dapcing with the brother 
of an Emperor. But every thing comes to a close in this 
world: the dawn breaking in through the high casements of 
the ball-room, and betraying the artificial colors of many a 
noble cheek, warned the majority that a speedy retreat was 
indispensable. Illustrious mothers and daughters wrapped 
themselves in their shawls, rushed out in a torrent of 
high blood and brilliants, flung themselves into their equipa- 
ges, and scattered away to all points of the horizon like ghosts 
at sunrise. The magnificent halls were soon as empty as a 
cathedral; last came the Countess de Medina Sidonia, led 
down the staircase by the Viceroy himself, surrounded by an 
emulous cortége of nobles and militaires, received with a 
shout by the populace, who had lingered through the night 


jto see her departure, and then whirled away by her feur 


dashing barbs with the speed of a vision. 

It was the next evening, when her noble father, the Duke 
de Medina, entered ber apartment, and, with an animation 
which put his ambassadorial solemnity in considerable dan- 
ger, exhibited to ber tie fruits of the night’s triumph. Four 
letters were laid by him onthe table. The Duke was haughty 
by habit, pompous by office, but affectionate by nature. He 
never could resist a smile from his daughter: and who could 
resist the witchery of that smile? The ietters bore the crests 
of four of the noblest names in Italy—one being the Arch- 
duke’s. 

“* My dear father,” asked La Carolina, “what am I to do 
with those formidable papers? I thought the despatches 


| were meant for you.” 


“In this instance, my dear girl,” said the Ambassador, 


| * they come from a higher court than Ambassadors have any 


thing to do with, and are authorized by a more imperious 
commission. They are direct despatches from Cupid, and 
sealed with the hearts of the Viceroy of the Milanese, and 
the three Counts Calderone, Castelli, and Barante.” 

La Carolina took up the Archduke’s letter: it contained a 
proposal of marriage. She handed it to her father, with the 
words—** His Highness does me infinite honor, but he dances 
too ill for me ever to marry him.” 

“ Preposterous!” said the grave Ambassador. 

“The trath is,” said La Carolina, “that the Archduke, 
having had two wives already, is too experienced in the ways 
of women for me ever to have the control, which I think es- 
sential to the happiness of a wife. Another point is, that be 
is something older than my dear father, and, as I never loved 
age in any instance but one, I can never expect to love the 
Archduke ; and the third is, that 1 am determined not to have 
him.” 

The Duke remonstrated. But La Carolina had one arrow 
still in store. 

“*My dear father, my Spanish blood will not suffer the 
degradation. If the Archduke were as young as he is old, 
as gay as he is grim, and as witty as he is solemn, I should 
not have one of the house of Hapsburg. They are scarcely 
five hundred years known. Am I to degrade the pedigree 
that dates from the Romans, the line of Pelayo, and the true 
heirs to the crown of Spain, by an alliance with a family of 
whom the world knows nothing, but that they have thick 
lips, speak Teutonic, and are Emperors of Germany ?” 

The arrow hit the mark, and that mark was in the very 
centre of the proud Spaniard’s soul. The Archduke’s letter 
was flung into the fountain, that threw up its sparkling waters, 
along with the perfume of a hundred exotics round the young 
beauty, like incense on the shrine of an idol. The next three 
letters were then discussed. The Count Calderone first 
came under inspection ; he was a Spanish grandee. of immense 
fortune. Castelli was a Neapolitan, who dated his descent 
from the Norman invaders of Sicily. Barante was a Roman, 
with a pedi sufficient to overwhelm the whole Herald’s 
College, we paar with cardinals and Cesars. LaC 
lina made but a single remark on them all. . 

“* These proposals,” said she, “‘ would be quite cha 
if I were to marry pedigrees, and be in love with gentlemen’s 
grandfathers.” 


rs. 
The Ambassador, however, was not to be so easily tamed 
on the occasion. , 


present 
“ You act unjustly, both to yer ee vo mee 
refused without a reason is an i You hewn 
young noblemen where noblemen ought to be 
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you have danced with them, talked with them, and, for any 
thing I can tell,” added he, with a smile, “ have even given 
some of them reason to think that you thought them very 
captivating fellows.” 

“That I deny,” said La Carolina, coloring; “I never 
stooped so to honor any human being. The admiration was 
lost on me. But where is the necessity for my marrying at. 
all? I am infinitely happy at the present moment; what can | 
be more cruel than to take bird from the wing, and put it 
inacage! I have every ment that life can give, and I 
cannot discover how they would be increased in the slightest | 
degree by my having to consult the frowns of any grandee, | 
count, or baron, in this world of folly. And, why may not J, | 
my dearest father,” said she, fixing her dark eyes, swimmin 
with sudden tears, oa his softening countenance, “ live as 
have done already—be like the bee, or the butterfly, extract: | 
ing sweets from every weed of life, or fragrance from all its, 
roses? Let me but remain as I am, and I sball not have a) 
wish unfulfilled.” 

*- The daughter and heiress of the Duke of Medina Sido- 
nia must merry,” replied the grandee. ‘The most illus-| 
trious rank of Spanish nubility must not be left in the hands | 
of strangers. I must see my daughter the head of a noble! 
house ; my son-in-law shall be the man on whom you will fix; 
he shall take the name of my family, and the line of a bun-! 
dred generations shall not perish through the romance of a 
young lady who thinks herself too handsome and too happy 
to do her duty to her ancestry and to Spain.” 

The dialogue continued for some time, the young beauty 
arguing, and the statesman being still more determined. 

* But, my dear father,” at last said Carolina, “* suppose 
that the whole three should be unworthy of your name, that 
they should be guilty of the follies and vices which would 
tarnish your honor, and that the only result of this hasty alli- 
ance should be regret that it was ever made.” 

** Well, then,” said the Ambassador. ** the whole three are | 
not likely to be equally involved. Make me this stipulation, 
that, if there be one of them in whom you can detect nei- 
ther vice nor folly, him you will allow me to present as your 
husband.” 

“But suppose, my lord Duke,” said she, “ that, with all | 
his virtues, he should be dull, » book-worm, or a bigot: will | 
you not allow me to reject him ?” 

“ Granted,” said the fatner. 

The tétc-a-téte broke up. La Carolina adjourned to her 
toilette, to receive the most ce'ebrated modiste of Milan, with 
the most tasteful dress ever worn at court. The Ambassa- 
dor went to his closet to write a despatch, settling the next 
election to the Popedom. 

The three suitors were informed, that on that day three’ 





| 


months, the Duke of Melina Sidonia would have the honor | ordinary; he seemed bent to the ground with age, yet his 


of returning a definitive answer to their proposals. They 

were alike astonished, indignant, and submissive. The will 

of La Carolina was as little to be contested as her beauty. 

The dialogue between the fair object of the general admira- 

tion and the Duke, secret as it was, had transpired, accord- 

ing to the custom of courts, within the next four-and-twenty | 
hours. Before the week was over, it was the talk of all Italy; 

and the ‘trial of husbands’ entered so much into the gay, 

witty, and censorious gossip of that most gossiping of all | 
countries, that the three suitors must have been men of stone 

or steel to bear it; publicity was flung upon them like a 

shower of vinegar; they went, with all the speed of post- 

horses, far beyond the gates of Milan. 

The Count Calderone was a lover of pleasure. But he. 
had the singular faculty of his nation of concealing all his 
vices under an air of gravity. On returning to Andalusia, he 
sent for his confessor, determining to make a vow for the next 
three months against every favorite offence of his nature. 
The confessor came, and the expedient proposed was, that, 
by the assiduity of his attendance on the Count, he should be 
enabled to give credentials of conduct capable of satisfying 
all the scrutiny of all the dukes and countesses of Christendom. 


The Count was an habitual gamester. The first act of his, 
confessor was to make a formal demand of all the cards and | 
dice in the castle; they were sealed up, and the virtue of 
their master was secure. But, not even priests can guard 
against accidents. Before the week was out, the confessor 
was thrown from his mule, aod received a contusion which 
confined him to his bed. The melancholy news was bronght | 
by a young monk, whom the reverend father had deputed in , 
his place to take the confession. The young monk was a 
melancholy object of conventual austerity; his countenance 
was the very color of the clay which the fraternity dug every 
morning in token of their graves ; his frame seemed exhausi-| 
ed with watching, his eyes haif closed, and his voice hard! 
above a whisper. If maceration of the flesh were virtue, the | 

ng monk wasa saint already. Calderone kwked upon, 
im with compassion. When the confession was over, and 
the certificate was written, he him to take some re- 
freshment. The monk lifted up his eyes and hands in solemn 
tation. Water was his sole refreshment—bread his | 
- He tasted slightly of both, and withdrew. The 
Count fo lowed him with his eyes, as he moved slowly down 
the wooded steep which led from the castle into the lovel 


jamal pa in; then, turning to a sumptuous 
ove Sees ep Ei msepkconeen'as aatieereras 


| the highest importance that he should immediately return to 


|| choice novelty of the evening. But, if he had amused the 
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table. The monk renewed his visit and the Count his con- 
fessicn weekly for a month. 

“Tam weary of this,” said the Count one day; “ reverend 
father, this seclusion is horrible; 1 have nothing to confess. 
Now, if I were in Milan, the matter would be different—! 
should probably have a great deal.” 

** My son,” said the monk, “for, young as I um, I am en- 
titled by the grace of our church to call you so, I agree with 
you that solitude #s not your place. Your rank is made for 
the public eye—your talents are made for public life; and 
your virtues are now so far cunfirmed, thut you might dety 
all the temptations of the earth without danger.” 

The Count hesitated ; he gazed inthe sallow visage. “ Rev- 
erend father,” said he, “ I have known a good deal of the 
world in my time, and for one man ruined by timidity I have 
known a hundred undone by presumption. Besides, I bave 
but two months more to wait. No; 1 shall not go to Milan.” 

“Wisely thought of,” said the monk ; “and yet, my lord, 
vigorous minds, like yours, are entitled to despise the common 
fears of mankind. The man who in a solitary castle achieves 
virtue, is only like the prisonet who in his dungeon does not 
abuse liberty: the reason is, because he cannot helpit. Monk 
as I am, | say that such is the chief virtue of our monks; but 
a Spanish noble and soldier, conquering temptation in the 
most tempting city in the world, has gained a laurel which he 
may lay at the feet of the proudest beauty of the earth, and 
proclaim himself a conqueror.” 

Next morning the monk received a message from Culde- 
rone, stating that he had received letters, which made 1t of 


Milan, and, of course, dispensing with the services of the rev- 
erend father for the time. 

The Count Castelli had spent the interval in a different 
way. 
termination of his rival. He sent for no confessor, but, hiring 
a villa near Portici, collected round him « bevy of actors and 
opera-singers, with whom he gave little dramatic fétes, en- 
joyed pleasure-parties on the water, and employed all his 
abilities to kill the tedious time. From one vice, however, 
he was exempt: the love of wine is not a Neapolitan pro- 
pensity, and, in the midst of oll the gaieties of life, he was 
untouched by the temptations of Bacchus. But his delight 
in the drama was excessive. The interludes performed by 
the Neapolitan peasants are sometimes remarkable for their 
humor; and one evening, as he was returning to his villa, be 
found the avenue blocked up by a crowd of the populace, 
laughing, talking, and gesticulaung, in the highest possible 
state of enjoyment. A fellow, personating a Dalmatian 
mountebank, was performing his pantomime on a temporary 
stage erected in front of the mansion. His figure was extra- 





springs and dances recalled those of a monkey in his native 
forest, and he writhed his deformed frame with the flexibil- 
ity of a serpent. His humor was equally singular. Speaking 
the patois to perfection, he carried on a running fire of din- 
logue with the populace, by which he made so many hits at 
the national absurdities, the characters of the leaders of fash- 
ion, and even the sacred persons of the monks themselves, 
that the multitude were kept in a continual roar. Castelli 
stopped his chariot and listened, until night fell, and like a 
curtain covered the pesformer, the audience, and the stage. 
The Count had a supper-party that night; the pantomimist 
was taken into his carriage, and brought home with him as a 


populace, he still more amused the party. He spoke half a 
dozen patois of half a dozen lancuages ; touched half a dozen 
instruments, if not with perfection, at least with skill; told 
piquant anecdotes of half a dozen courts; and, but for the hid- 
tous ugliness of his countenance, would have made half a 
dozen conquests among the beauties of the supper table, 
probably to be rewarded by as many swords in tie midriff, 
from the hands of their acknowledged lovers. 

The evening was too delightful not to be repeated. The 

of the pantomimist became as necessary as lamps 
to a theatre, politics to superannuated bachelors, a circle of 
listeners to a professed wit, a hand fe to ladies 
who have once been handsome themselves, cards and cardi- 
nals to royal mistresses turned devotees, scandal and cham- 
pagne to the flatness of high life, showers of billets-doux to 
refresh the fading sympothies of exhausted belles, ribbons, 
orders, and the opera, to counts and kings—or, last and first, 
his mirror to the gay and showy Count Castelli, whose daily 
investigation satisfied him that wrinkles might be kept at a 
much greater distance hy due skill, than many of his less 
polished contemporaries supposed. 

A succession of frolics, such as only Neapolitans can invent 
or pethaps enjoy, drove ennui to an immeasurable distance. 
Yet one evening the pantomim‘st was actually caught in the 
fact of committing a tremendous yawn! The whole circle 
stared. He had never been in higher oddity. He denied 
the charge with his usual address. But and ears, how- 
ever unbecoming it may be to use such at court, are 
much confided in and considerably used in private society. 
The charge was proved. And the gayest of all. grimaciers 
was so much overpowered by the proof, that he was almost 











Indolent by nature, he was incapable of the ngid de- | 


SS 
private avdience, and at length wormed the secret out of bis 


soul. 

“ All is delightful here, Monsieur le Compte,” said be, 
with strong symptoms of the fatal yawnaguin. “ But, variety 
is charming; | have been here a week already.” 

“But I have been here two months,” said Count, 
“and, what is worse, have.to remain here a a ” 
“And what power on earth,” said Monsieur Allegranii, 
| pleasantest of men and mimes, “ could have compelied you 
| to such a horrid necessity?” 
| The power that compel?, alike, the beggar and the king— 
a woman,” was the answer. “1 must remain here on my 
good behavior for three mortal months—or beyond geting 
into some of those abominable scrapes into which youth, for. 
tune, and good looks, are continually leading @ man in cours 
and cities.” 

The Count spoke the speech in front of a huge Venetian 
mirror, which gave him smile for smile. The mime laughed 
in his face, and, with a keen sparkle of bis singularly spark. 
ling eyes, said, ‘ Well, Monsieur, as ZT am not under a vow 
to play the hermit, 1 shall make my way to the first city I can 
find. As for the woman in question—Trust me, | know the 
sex tolerably—and, if she is a daughter of Eve, she will think 
ten times as often of you, if she hears thet you have been so 
unable to abide the agonies of absence that you are in the 
next street to her, playing ali kinds of frolics, the maddest of 
which she will invariably set down to passion for herself, 
than if you lived like a sheep upon one of your hills, or wore 
| a head the length of St. Domime's. To-morrow I march for 
| Milan, where I have an engagement to play at the opening 
| of the opera-house. La Scala for ever!” 

| To-morrow saw the Count’s establishment scattered, like 
| eo many doves from the dovecot; and a large group of its 
fairest joining with him in the conviction, that to live out of 
| the sounds of the violins and pirouettes of that magnificent 
| salle d’opera was one of the impossibilities of this world. 


| The Count Barante wasa diplomatist. And be bad taken 
| his measures with ssional sagacity. By bribing the f- 
| vorite domestic of La Carolina, be had obtained a knowledge 
| of all her movements; and, as the movements of a women, 
| and a beauty, are not quite so regular as those of the Coys: 
| nican system, he had contrived to puzzle himself to the most 
hopeless degree. He was informed that she received letters, 
visits, and persons. On each and all the diplomatist bung 
| conclusions. He must return from Rome. 
| _ But the young and lovely ¢ ‘ountess seemed made to per- 
| plex calculation, as much as she charmed hearts, and be soon 
found that to catch & serpent by the tail, or to extract sur- 
| beams from the rose, was an easy task compared with the 
daily problems supplied by the loveliest creature in the world. 
But to investigate these bewitching difficulties was umpossible 
at that distance. And the dexterous Count had found the 
means of a public mission to the Court of Milan. Bu:s 
month remained. 

The story of his rivals was perfectly known to him; for 
what must not be known to a person of so much sagacity, 
with so much secret service money at his disposal 1 He knew 
that Calderone had returned incognito from Spain, and 2 
employing his leisure hours at one of the on ceming 
houres in the ci.y. He had. in person, too, present at 
a private masquerade, where Castelli, between love and wine, 
had performed some antics worthy of the galleys. 

Time is tardy to every man who expects any thing, except 
tothe man who expects to be hanged. But even to the for 
tune hunter, tardiest of all, he still gets over the course. The 
three months came to an end. A week before their clow, 
Barante waited on the Duke. Ambassador with ambussador, 
the formalities of diplomacy were practised with the usual 
gravity. But when the first parade was over; and they begs 
to talk common sense, the Baron stated in decisive words 
that the fair Carolina naturally fell to his lot, if she was 
wed neither a gamester ner a Becchanal—“ both my = 4 
posed rivals,” said the Count, with a glance of trump? 
sustaining those characters in the most approved style. 

“Very extraordinary!” said the Duke, “ for if there - 
any two noblemen in Italy untouched by those vices, 1 sbov 
have pronounced the Counts Calderone and Castelli 10 have 
been the men.” 

* You shall have -" was the answer. ‘Do me the 
honor to come to a féte at the palace of the Roman legit 
on this day week, and your Excellency’s eyes shall have 
conviction. Should the Lady Carolina do me the hover '° 
grace our party, my pleasure and Ler proof, too, will be com 

lete.” 

. The evening came; the féte was showy. “ All the rash 

beauty, and fashion of Milan,” in the court e, ve 

assembled.” The time of the probation had expired. r 

the Counts Calderone and Castelli were the observed of 

aeerven, Oe bar dress, address, and The m 

Barante higher excitement in countenance 
of hope assured. The Duke of tli Sides tiger! 

in all bis brilliants of every in 

ing effigy of diamonds and ribbons. But he had by his 

a brilliant, than which no man had ever worn a brighter 











This was not to be borne. Castelli summoned him to a 





looking lovelier than ever; and, to the as 
knew the history of the rivals, her fate, and the evening, 
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a prodigious variety of conjectures. 


—Esaee aE 
ing the very picture of unembarrassed beauty. This produced || which let in the delicious air of the garden. There was now 


but one stranger in the room; a figure dressed in the costume 


Women of the first fashion are not always the first to be |\ of the Roman embassy. “ 1 demand,” suid the Count, “ the 
embarrassed at anything; and there were belles present, and || performance of our Excellebcy's promise, the bund of the 
inst || Countess 


handsome ones, too, who might have protested against 
pect charged with a blush of surprise or sensibility since 
their cradle, But, a night on which their fate was notoriously 
to be decided !—a night on which depended a residence for 
life, and whether that residence was to be in Andalusia, Na- 
ples, or Rome !—a night on which depended whether one's 
« Cavalieri serventi” were to be solemn Spaniards, brisk sons 
of the Campagna Felice, or cardinals, to the end of the chap- 
ter of accidents: all the consideratiuns that make matrimony 
a business of thought might ba expected to have given the 
dazzling physiognomy of La Carolina at least the air of think- 
ing. And this was the more likely, from her having been 
occasionally seen at other times to look the picture of irre- 
solution; her splendid eye suffused with sudden dimness, ber 
cheek like an autumnal rose, her words like those of a mind 
straying far away from the showy circle round ber, and touch- 
ing on deep and involuatary remembrances of remote lands, 
and years past and gone. 
Bat ov this nigtt all was the extreme of the contrast. Not 
a shade passed over the brightness of her brow; she danced, 
smiled, and spoke with equal animation: the Archduke ho- 
vered round her once more, and the three rivals sulemnly 
agreed that in the possession of this captivating being he 
should be master of a prize worthy to excite the rivalry of 
Archdukes. At length the grand business of the night com- 
menaced, which, in every land, is the supper. The Archduke 
led La Carolina to the seat of honor, a distinction which in- 
flamed the bosom of every fair lady present against the lady, 
and added to the old unpopularity of Austrian dominion 
amongst the gentlemen. The supper was superb; all the 
virtuosi of Milan filled the orchestra, and Banti, then the mos: 
exquisite singer in the world, 5 1 her mellifi strains 





hke another nightingale through the pauses of the harmony. | 


But even the fairest of the fair will grow weary of wit and 
iced champange: the strains of Banti ceased, the chariots 
were ordered to the door, the Ambassador and La Carolina 


were already bowing their way out of a circle of retiring || esce 


nymphs and statesmen, when Barante came up and whisper- 
ed in his Excellency's ear, ** Now for the proof.” 









Carolina.” His Excellency looked at the stranger 
sitting at the table. “He will be no hindrance to our com- 
munication,” said Barante ; “ he is only my secretary, and is 
indeed come here by my request to settle all the prelimi- 
naries of the important A seabon between us.” 

The secretary suddenly raised his bead from some occupa- 
tion which he was busily pursuing, and, on being introduced 
tw his Excellency, apologized for not having perceived him 
before, owing to the nature of his occupation. “ I have been 
copying,” said he, “some verges, which perhaps his Excel- 
lency would wish to see, as they are in honor of the illustri- 
ous lady, his daughter?” 

“* Ah! then you write verses,” said the Duke. 

“1 have not that honor,” said he; “ the subject is to high 
for me—they are the Count Barante’s.” 

“ What ! the Count an author!” said the Duke. 

“Yes,” said the secretary: “he has devoted himself, 


| within the last month, to the art of poetry, and produced se- 


vera] exquisite sonnets on the charms of the Countess of Me- 
dina Sidonia.” 

During this dialugue, Barante had approached the lady, 
and poured out his compliments, delicately giving way for his 
panegyric at the table; where the Duke was poring earnestly 
over a succession of lines; and, if the physiognomy of an am- 
bassador was ever made to tell any thing, surprise, contempt, 
and anger, successively passed over his features. At length 
she heard the words—* Detestable stuff!—Who could ever 
have thought the man was such a fool !—Meagre conception ! 
—Deplorable nonsense!” The sonnets were successively 
thrown upon the table. 
| ‘Those performances may not suit your Excellency's 
| taste,” said the secretary, in a low tone. ‘ But to so eminent 
an authority in diplomatic literature, I have the honor of sub- 
mitting in this paper acriticism by the Count on an anony- 
mous volume, entitled ‘ The Alliance of Spain and the Pope- 
dom,’ which has so lately appeared that it may possibly have 

ped your Excellency's notice.” 

The Duke's bosom, rigid as it was by the formalities of 
sixty years, yet throbbed with sudden sensitiveness ; for what 











He wuched @ spring in the wall, and the Duke and bis || girl at her first ball, boy on his first school day, or aid-de- 
daughter found themselves in a small apartment, with two or camp on his first mounting the staff coat and feather, ever 


three dresses thrown upon the chairs. “ Will your Excel- 
lency and the Couatess,”’ said Barante, condeacend to put on 
these disguises for a moment, and follow met” He then led 


the way through a suite of chambers to a low recess, hidden |) 


by @ curtain. 


equalled the mingling of rapture and fear that thrill through 
| the most veteran maker of books at the sound of one of his 
| own productions. 
The Duke's feelings were not long kept in suspense. The 
criticism was a labored, ecute, and contemptuous attack on 


“ Here, your Excelleacy, you will see one of the suitors for |) aij the statements, arguments, and principles of this volume. 


the hand of this fair lady. You dislike the character of a 
gamester, | presume? Here see the Count Calderone, who 
protessed such horror at this vice, enguged with a set of the 


The publication, as being without the Duke's name, had been 
handled as the work of some hired scribbler, whom Barante 





from the supper tabie, with some characters like himself ; || pride of the grandee might flame, but the wrath of the author 
the palace of the embassy, your Excellency knows, has com- | was a burst of lava. When was it otherwise? 


recklessly deseribed as equally destitute of truth, sense, and | 
most desperate gamestecs in Milan. 1 marked him retarning || information. The blood of the Spaniard might be hot. the | 


munication with several of the surrounding casinos, and you!) Wajking over to the astonished Roman, criticism in hand, 
will find that the Cavalier Culderone, unable to restrain his |) pe charged him with a deliberate intention to insult his ho- 
most dangerous propensity, even with so high a prize before |} nor as a member of the diplomatic body, and his feelings as 
him, is now deep in play. You have only to use your own ||, man. The outbreak was tremendous. The secretary was 
eyes.” sought for by the vengeful eye of Barante. But he had been 
La Carolina drew back. But the Duke, observing to her || wise in time, and disappeared. 
that their dominos periectly concealed the persons of both. | The Count was not aman to swallow the whole torrent of 
led her foi ward. feo or three groupes were seen engaged || ,-orn, Swords were drawn, and the screams of the Countess, 
iaplay. At last, in an obscure corner of the dim apartment, |! the rush of the servants to the door, and the general tumult, 
they observed Calderone, his face convulsed with agitation, || aroused the whole population of the palace. Amongst the 
and his hands grasping the dice box, in the nervous agony of |! rest came in Calderone and Castelli. The warlike part of 
aman who was on the puint of throwing his iast stake. He | the affair, of course, could not now be proceeded in; but re- 
threw, glanced at the dice, and exclaimed that he was undone. || «-jmination, wonder, and inquiry supplied its place with 
At that moment the Duke advanced. Calderone looked up || clamor enough. The Counts finally and severally came to 
in astonishment and horror as the Duke drew the mask from || the conclusion that they had been calumniated in the grossest 
his face, and stood transfixed at the consciousness of the dis- possible manner, besides being betrayed on that particular 
y: His an ist in the gare had fled. night into situations and circumstances for which it was per- 
“ You see now!” said Barante. And. before the Spaniard fectly impossible to account, except by intolerable perfidy, or 
could recover from the surprise, the group hud passed into palpable magic. 
another apartment. ‘The scene here was of a different order. Ambassadors, profound as they are, may be puzzled; and 


It was one of carousal. At the head of a small table, surround- t Tag 
ed with faces flushed with Gasstetdion, ent Castelli, prepar- the Duke of Medina Sidunia himself seemed to be extremely 


; : ; . lin this predicament, when the door opened and a monk 
ing, goblet in hand, to answer the challenge given to him by | '" : . A. "i 
one of the company, to drink a bottle of champagne at a | walked into the midst of the declaimers. The effect on Ca 


draught, in honor of the “fair Countess of Medina Sidonia.” hoot «abbr snag — nom a eS o 
handsome features of the bon-vivani were evidently fe- ae, © a h mh oath oie 
vered by the excesses of the night. La Curolinn shuddered || vorite vice is gaming, bis favorito game hazard, & —_ 

ts she saw him take the goblet in his hand, and fill it to the ony back than this evening he staked his last durat ont 
m. Startled at seeing so hideous a spectacle of volunt - : ” r 

idiecy, she would have slmost implored him to lay it down; Ri eh orb peri theenly en 

bat in the next moment the Count, lisping out her name in || “#™Matono” She ore iS 

accents of confirmed intoxication, put the goblet to his lips,|| _“ There,” said the monk, unfolding a paper. give up your 

swallowed it, and, after an imperfect attempt either to speak pretensions to this lady and I give up the bond for the sur- 

or stand, fell back senseless in the chair. render of your estates.” Calderone nervously grasped at the 
“ This is my abstemious rival,” said Barante. “I presume, 


paper and rushed out of the room. 
Wf, lord duke, the trial is complete? Let us leave thisscene || The monk next fixed his full, dark eye on Castelli. The 
abomination. My gondola is on the canal.” 











Count was now sobered, and his stern looks repaid the gaze 


company,that I have never seen thut fellow’s mortified visage 
before.” 


A smile passed over the monk’s features us he drew the 
cowl from bis head, and threw a glance in the Count’s eyes. 
“The Punchinello, corpo di Baccho!” exclaimed the Count, 
suddenly bursting into u roar of rage. “ Scoundrel of scoun- 
at wr” eae oe youhere? Allegranti himself, or I! Dia- 
vol 

The monk made no other reply than twisting his features 
into another grimace, which convulsed the Count 
with laughter. “ Stop,” he cried, “for the sake of St. Janua- 
on stop, " a Diavolone, if you muke such another 
face again, Is ve you ssinated fur finishing the days 
of a nobleman.” loxdae - 

The ee joined in the laugh, as the monk, slowly 
turning round the groupe, gave them all an evidence of bi 
extraordi talent. 3 ” , 


wary 
“ Your Excellency,” at length said Castelli, in a voice ex- 
hausted with convulsive merriment, “I have nothing to say 
in the way of excuse. You see what this rascal is. He would 
tempt St. Anthony to run away with St. Bridget, or make St. 
Francis drink like a fish. Ha, ha, ha! Let me say but another 
word. He tempted me from my beverage of oranges and 
iced water to champagne and chambertin. In his pleasantries 
1 forgot his lady, myself, and the world. I am fit only to be 
abon-vivant, and if the villain will ouvly come and dine with me 
once a week I shall make him my heir, provided he does not 
kill me with laughing before I have time to make my will. 
Duke of Medina Sidonia, Countess Carolina, fairest of all 
countesses, and you noble ambassador of his holiness, J have 
the honor to bid you all guod night. I must laugh and drink, 
or die.” Castelli sprang to the door, and vanished in a mo- 
ment. 
“And by what title am I to address you, sir?” haughtily 
said Barante, at length recovering from his surprise. “ You 
have detected two fools, who had not strength of mind enough 
to hide their absurdities fur an hour together. I presume you 
pride yourself on so prodigious an exploit; but I am not to be 
trifled with. By what right have you entered this palace ?” 
* By the request of the Count Barante himself,” said the 
monk, as he drew the gown fiom his shoulders, and, altering 
his countenance, stood before the groupe in the secretary's 
costume. 
“What, Andreas!” exclaimed the Count, starting back. 
“ What son of Belzebub have 1 been entertaining? I suppose, 
Spadocino, you have made fine work of your portfolio? The 
secrets of the embassy were in capital hands.” 
“ Tnever betrayed any of your Excellency’s secrets,” said 
the Secretary in a dry tone, “ but your sonnets, which your 
Excellency was, I presume, proud to acknowledge. and your 
criticism, which could have belonged to no genius inferior to 
your own.” 
“* Mille diavoli!” exclaimed the Count, clapping his hand 
on the hilt of his rapier. ‘* Who are you?” 
The demand was echoed by the Duke. La Carolina's eyes 

| sparkled with tenfold brilliancy. A smile was on ber red lips 

that would have awoke all but the dead; and the little jewel- 
led foot hung in air, as if she were about to step forward; 
though whether to throw herself into the young secretary's 
arms, or to fly from him, must be left to the fancies of young 
beauties with their lovers standing at bay before them. 
“ My Lord Duke, I owe that answer only to you,” saidithe 
handsome youth, with a flush which gave additional expres- 
sion to a noble countenance. “I am the Count Orazio de 
Gusman, your relative, and descended from the high ancestry 
of the Sidonias. I loved your daughter, but, doubting whether 
she would do me the honor to acknowledge my love, I deter- 
mined to follow her to Milan. I there found that her hand 
was solicited by three individuals of superior opulence. But, 
I knew two of them to be profligates by nature, and hypocrites 
by habit. J made my way into their society. As a monk, 
for assuming which disguise I huve purchased absolution this 
morning, | found out the gaming propensities of Calderone. 
As a mime, I brought the Bacchanalianism of Castelli into 
full display, for which I shall buy absolution to-morrow. To 
complete my work, I brought them both back to Milan, where 
temptation and detection were equally inevitable.” 
“ Bravo!” exclnimed the Duke. 
“ Bravo!” echoed the attendants, with Italian freedom. 
* Bravissimo!”’ said not the charming tongue, but said with 
tenfold eloquence the flashing eyes ef the young Countess. 
Orazio turned to Barante. “ This noble person,” said he, 
“will, L trast, excuse the development of his poetical and 
critical powers. As his secretary, I was acquainted not with 
his vices, but with his virtues: not with his intidelity to the 
Countess Carolina, but with his fidelity to the Muses; not 
with his love of the die, but his love to the laurel; not with 
his passion for the bowl, but ——_.” 
“Mille diavoli!” screamed Barante, cutting short the 
speech, “ I wish vou were in the belly of Vesuvius. Whata 
measureless blockhead I was, to have anything to do with 
you! Duke of Medina Sidonia, it was this traitor that tempt- 
ed me first to write sonnets ; it was his atrocious s 




















They embarked, ,and passed i || with fierce defiance. “ Monk,” said he, “ I know your tribe. ney 
hose coolness and elegance qineed 6 ctrihing shamaite You may play tricks with fools and cowards, like the block- jj that persuaded me to think myself a second P ; the 
the scenes which they had left behind. La Carolina, pained || head whom you have just out of the room, but be- ky volume itself that ruined me was put into my hands 
and exhausted, threw herself into a seat by the casement," ware of knavery with me. I solemnly declare before this by this Scapin. May he be in the bottom of tid iparia 
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To-morrow I shall throw up my embassy, and never return 
to Milan for the next thousand years.” 

The Count sprang from the spacious casement down the 
marble of the parterre, and vanished among the shrubs 
of the en. The lovers gazed after him from the saloon. 
The Duke had gone to the table where the papers still lay, 
and was profoundly busy in gathering every scrap that touched 
on his authorship, and tearing them into a million fragments. 
Never was criticism more thoroughly extinguished. 

In the mean time, what was the occupation of the two 
lovers? It is impossible for us to tell. The night was lovely, 
and the moon, as she sailed over the pure azure above, was 
lovely. All might fairly be objects ot contemplation. Yet 
we t tell whether they suw any one of the three. There 
are times in this world when people see without using their 
eyes, and hear without a word being spoken. Whether the 
low sighs which both uttered from time to time were telling 
of the happy arts with which Orazio beguiled his rivals, or! 
the anxious interest with which La Carolina heard of his pro- | 
gress; or whether they told of things beyond the moon, or 
whether they were simply the relief of hearts overloaded with 
delight, are totally beyond our knowledge. But, the intense 
gaze which the lover fixed on the blushing beauty, her eye 
fixed on the ground, her faint effort to withdraw her exquisite | 
ferm from the the arm that clung round it, and the one long | 
and fond kiss, that seemed as if it communicated the soul oi 
one to the other, looked like happy passion. And, what has 
earth novler, lovelier, or more happy ? Leos. 














From the London Metropolitan. ' 
A VISIT TO VESUVIUS. | 
Tue bright, bright sun of a cloudless November morning, | 
an Italian November, a Neapolitan November rising all glory || 
over the bay, determined us to pay at last our visit due—tong 
standing, but little creditable debi—to the so famous “* burn- | 
ing mountain,” and to see all about it. Besides, it had shown | 
signs of some agitation of late; grievous groans and bellow- | 
ings had been heard, its waters had been disordered, and in- | 
testinal motions and commotions various, symptoms threat-| 
ening copious eruption, as it was said, has disturbed the bow- | 
els ot the harmless earth for a day or two; all which were | 
reasons the more why the state of the huge tumor should be | 
looked into.* . | 
Byron, in a tone of dandyism he was wont to adopt—jndg- | 
ing Nature’s marvels in the spirit of Almack’s—stigmatises , 
Vesuvius, (which he never saw,) in sober seriousness, as a) 
“hackney'd height.” It is not the vastest volcano in the | 
world, to be sure. In the Cordilleras in the new world, and | 
in Asia in the old, are embers, some smouhlering yet, of more | 
stnpendous fires. In Mexico, in Kamtschatka, in the interior 
seas of Atrica, in Asia Minor, in the Indian Ocean, among 
the islands of both Americas, nay, in continent and isle | 
throughout the globe, there are several hundreds of volcanoes | 
spent or in action, to many of which those in Europe are but 
as dwarfs. But then most of these, remotely situated, are | 
dim to us as fable; and they rise, moreover, upon lands where | 
men’s minds are as dark and as barren as their hills. tna, | 
our closer neighbor, and buraing also, is loftier than Vesuvi- | 
us, (it has thrice the altitude,) and it has too the classic | 
stamp so philosophically essential; but the brow of novolcano | 
in either continent frowns upon more hallowed shores, than | 
does that of Vesuvius, to say nothing ot the mountain's noble | 
configuration, and its majestic profile cut by the crystal at- | 
m re upon the surrounding scenes, the whole arrayed in , 
colors such as are beheld at Naples, and Naples only, is a | 
picture of unimaginable magnificence. Ita still undiminished 
acticn also is another circumstance to give it interest and im- | 
portance. Added to which, it is the only volcano that re- | 
mains unextinguished upon the continent of Europe. Then, | 
of the still burning bulls of the Evropean islands, tna | 
and Hecla, (I pass unnoticed the diminutive ones of the Li- | 
= isles,) £tna flames afar and aloof, girt round by deso- | 
ution,t and the fires of Hecla burn amid its iee; while Vesn- | 
vius, appalling shadow, glooms like a fiend above an Eden; | 
its fathomless founts, unscaled in whirlwinds, roll in destruc- 
tion over a region at once the richest, the fruitfullest, the most | 
beautiful, and well nigh the most populous, too, upon the face | 
of the earth; and this, which awakens our deepest emotions, | 
which stirs our sympathy and our solicitude, which fills with | 
terror the spirits of the near, and with pain and alarm the | 
imagination of the absent, can apply in no such extent any | 










the ascent by the sboon of plebeian traveller. 


| spirits like a dram, and cheers you over the rough places of 





where as to the terrible volcano of southern Italy; for ever | 
there, like the sword of Damocles, for ever menacing, from | 
~ vee populous cities and rich campagna of 
aples. 
It 1s pity, nevertheless, it should be so vulgarly accessible, 
that a poetic exclusive’s aristocratic kibe might be galled in 
* lt was the mountain in labor, and the ridiculous mus, unfortu- 


nately, after all. There had been a conflagration before 
reached aapecaens another followed aoat oor dente 


t Messina and Catania are at Ztna’s foot, it is true, hav 
pe Le te teir cout—indeed the feruly of  voh b base 
er se too tempti human cupidit 
world over—but besides the remoroness of the erenocel ther, chanel 

spans eiilieed, the the reset Sicily’s ence quiden Isley 
'n once to the mere 
Sar oe 0 oath, and power, they were ia oth- 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


Sull one can- 
not but be reminded, in Byron's desire to sneer down the 
mighty rock, of Brummell’s oath, in his mortification, to put 
our old monarch out of tashion. 

An hour’s drive round the shore brings you jo Resina.— 
And after chaffering and confusion due, away you go, ponies, 
portantini and all, attended ty a retinue of a dozen or two of 
dirty fellows to do the work uf a fourth of their number, with 
a worthy for their Corypheus, who takes the names of Tully 
in vain, and with words and gestures strange, reduces a Ci- 
cero toan absurdity.{ The squalid populace of the poor 
cabins round the more perilous of the mountain’s skirts make 
vine-dressing, flax-spinning, and petty larceny upon the stran- 
ger, their principal vocations. ‘They seemed in sorry plight, 
but their forms are many of themof noble mould, though bar- 
barized and embruted. 

Between walls of mud and crazy heaps of tufo bricks, winds 
the rough road in all the early part of the ascent, the path 
itself being full of large stones and cinders, and hillocks of || 
lava—direful enough. But it is nowhere steep, at least in | 
the mountain's lower belts, it is only dullanddismal. A mile | 
vt two and you have more widening prospects ; ship-strewn 
bay and town-strewn shore appear through the foliage of the 
rude orchard and wild vineyard that bound the fosse you 
traverse: while nearer, but sull below you, are seen, upon the 
mountain side, palace, and villa, and convent, where comfor- | 
table men are content to dwell, and brave the face of danger 








you see it from: there is a capital old friar there, who is ne 
friar at all, (you may depend upon the fact,) who has an eye 
that looks benevolence upon all below, piasters not excepted 
an excellent cupboard of lagrima christi, red and white, and 
ble rustic fare, that would have repaid more toil we 
iad endured, even if the inspiration of that most intoxicati 
atmosphere had given our spirits pause to feel it, And, 0! 
thou bright elixir of existence, buoyant, boyish Se erica! 
Bountiful giver of all good things thou art, or of sensa- 
tions which give them or surpass them. Spirit of health, thou 
defiest all goblins damned. Real Euprosyne of earth, or of 
the upper air rather; and Milton, Ariosto, they all place their 
paradise there, on the mountain top: of course because 
piness is only known where the blood’s swift current runs too 
fast for sorrow. The brimming nectar that Jupiter drank 
was the mountain air of Olympus, I have no of it. All 
I wish is, that it were permitted to me to set down in my 
tables all the capital guod things we said then and there un. 
der its influence; the quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles— 
mental I mean—we played while drinking the—yes, there 
was a little wine among it to be sure—red wine, and ona bit 
o” the mountain, they make a choice liquor. I have a thee 
ry. however, that the value of a jest rises or falls in just gre 
dation with the barometer. At a joke you thought a failure 
at Resin, you would infallibly grin at the hermitage, and fair. 
ly crack your sides with laughter at, if you heard it at the 
crater. And so mutatis mutandis. The glee and the chorus 





for easier life in a regionof enchantment. You here begin to 
feel the crisp, clear, dry volcanic air, which acts upon the 





the ascent. as the reality over the rougher ones of life, and all \ 
at length goes merry as 9 marriage bell. i} 

Advanced some distance further, and upon your right hand, || 
the most conspicuous object on this flank of the mountain ! 
is first beheld—the Plano di Ginestre—a vast shelving plain, 
30 called, that stretches away from the bottom of the great 
cone, im whose shadow it lies, for several miles, until it reach- 
es a sort of irregular craggy ridge, or rind of lava—the pulp | 
of which was liquid fire once—named the Canterani, or 
breaks into ravines and gullies, among which the rude road | 
runs. A houseless, shrubless, treeless, hfeless waste, is this | 
dolesome plain, a lava wilderness, where the broad streams 
of what were cataracts of fire once, are stricken now, ax wa- | 
ter into ice, to hardened cinder and to blackened rock, but | 
broken all and furrowed, or in confused heaps, like an ice- | 
berg. While beyond it, and above it, as you look from below | 
along its inky billows, tower up abruptly, cleary defined 
against the brilliant sky, the shattered summits of the double | 
mount Somma and Vesuvius; the latter dark as a thunder | 
cloud, broad wreaths of rolling vapor coiling from its lofty | 
peak as from @ funeral pile, over sky and sea—the sooty flag 
of Acheron. 

All, however, has not the cheerless aspect of these scorch: | 
ed fields, and on the lower ranges of the Somma especially, | 
vineyards were rich and glowing, and the fig and other trees || 
were there: upon the top ridge even was sown a sort of cop- 
pice, green and bright. We remarked in one place, u 
our left, a stream of lava rolled, like a river about a foreland, | 
round the base of an old primeval looking rock, whence the | 
yellow vines where hanging. They hung down there, those || 
fertile vines, above that dismal river, as though to woo it: but | 
never, in that moveless brenst shall shadow mirrored be; | 
never in that unglittering brink shall the young bird lave his | 
wing ; ever there shall the breath of heaven breathe sweetly, | 
but in vain, 

From one eminence we stood upon, the guide pointed out 
a tract where an eruption had laid waste the sam of the 
hesbandmen but a year or two before, yet along the margin 
of the indurated stream the pertinacity of gain had already 
scratched away the ashy scurf, and in the chinks of the sooty 
soil, amidst heaps of cinders and pomice, already struggled 
the vegetation, and clung the tender vine. Roads and path- 
ways were marked out through the baked fields in one direc- 
tion: huts, in a gulf below us, were building upon the lava it- 
self, while horsemen, such they seemed in the distance, were 
passing to and fro in busy occupation. It was all as if man 
were invited instead of repelled, by the signs of old desolation, 
and the presage of new. Natural gamester, he desperately 
runs the chances of annihilation against the rich gain of the 
soil and clime, uaotil he b less le to his real peril 
than a stranger to the idea of it. He plays a game of hazard 
here with a vengeance. 

In about two hours from the starting post—and measuring 
space by time is acustom here, as it is inthe East—our cara- 
van arrived at the hermitage. All mountains have their her- 
mitages. That of Vesuvins stands at the picturesque point 
of a line of rock formed by old eruptions, ener knows 
how old ; but rivers of fire rush by it now, and still it is un- 
molested, because it is dedicated to St. Januarius. From the 
precipices here you look over half the Campo Felice, its cities 
and its rivers, its mountains and its plains, distance dimin- 
ishing beyond distance, ‘small by degrees and beautifully 
less ;’ but its rivers are shrunk up to silver snakes, its wide 
cities compressed to villas, they molehills are become which 
mountains were, and the ocean's no larger than a bishop's see. 
This for the sight you see from thence, and now for the site 
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of laughter that our conceits were received with up there 
among the eagles, proves what a great way a little wit goes 
that is taken so far up the mountains; as the uproar that fol- 
lowed an offer to a lady of a drop of the erater may also, 

erhaps, be held as a sign of the saving grace of pure oxygen. 
But all that, up there, set the table in a roar, deliberately re- 
tailed in cold blood here in this lower world, would undoubt- 
edly “‘ upon the groundsel edge full flat and shame its wor- 
shippers.” At least it were to be feared. 

Neverless | must inflict the tediousness upon you of Lord 
S——'s story about old Ferdinando of Naples. This king 
wasaddicted, with a royaladdiction, to the hunting of birds 
so royally that he would not be prevailed upon to balk his di- 
version even on the death of his queen. He continued to pot 
ter about therefore, his gun on his shoulder, though he ought 
to be mourning ; but as a compromise with his conscience be- 
tween love of his amusement and grief for his bereavement, 
he told his courtiers he should shoot nothing but 2 
birds. An anecdote that reminds one of the young lady's at- 
tempt to deprecate maternal wrath by declaring the baby was 
a very little baby; and how easily we think the devil isto be 
cheuted. 

I would wish to record too our having 
while in our cups, to the defunct owner, w 
was, of the Casa di Fauna of P which all who have 
visited that human pasticcio with broken crust must re- 
member, and all who have not must have beard about. The 
fancy arose from one of the last fasciruli of the ‘ Museo Bor- 


a libation, 
that owner 


| bonico,’ wherein it is suggested that wealthy and luxunous 


Pompeinte was proprietor and cultivator, as some of the no- 
bles of Naples are to this day, of the choice vines of Vesuvius; 
the unusual number of many-formed Amphore and Bac: bave- 
lian pictures, and allusions various, about the mansion, cour- 
tenancing the hyputhesis. We even debated the possibility 
of the joyous juice we were drinking being uf the blood of 
the self-same vines, of their genealogic tree, at least, which 
the bibulous old vintner bad planted there some eighteen cen 
turies gone. It was negatived, ] believe. But the doubt we 
thought ‘a reason fair to fill the glass again,’ and so drained 
it duly to the old merchant's manes, thinking the while that 
the jovial pagan could scarce be discomforted, even in his 
Elysium, at the congenial rite, though the devotees that 
formed it had journeyed there from one of the most P 
ous of Rome's provinces. 

The allusion to Pompeii suggests here another remark.— 
Vesuvius has the demoniacal honor of the destruction of the 
Campagnian cities. Wrongly so. “ The tall bully lifts his 
head and lies.” It was the Somme that did it, deny it who 
may, and palman qui meruit ferat. At thee hb of the grew 
eruption in the year 79 Vesuvius was born the ribs | 
the old Somma, like Eve, that ancient incendiary, whosemi 
chief it imitates. But it has no more claim to having dove 
the deed than anugly hump, if one were to sprout one between 
our shoulders, would have to proclaim this — as writ by 
Mr. Dorsal Hump, instead of by me, Mr. Peregrine. Look 
here: a diameter of the area of the old volcano’s shell, (* 
diameter which cleaves the crown of its offepring,) is of much 
greater length that a diameter of the area of Vesurive ot #* 
eqiml height. And looking at the mountain from the bay. o 
from the Sorrentine shore, you may distinctly see the 
withered arms of the parent outstretched on either side, cor 
siderably beyond the body of its cub. Proof demonstrative, 
firstly, that the former altitade of the mountain was greeter 
than the present; and nextly, that Vesuvius is a mere harvene 
pyramid; a sort of carbuncular excrescence in short, fiery 
wen—a bose—anything you please of ive or te 
tary. Like rumbustious Bacchus of father Jove's , 
came, if you like it better; but as father Jove wd 
father, Vesuvius bas treated his, supplanting bim very ’ 
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being, in fact, the old mountain's ancient appellation. The 
Somma had always appeared to me like a sort of abdicated 
monarch, a volcanic Charles V. or Dioclesian of mountains, 
something old, and bald, and superannuated, perhaps, but 
dignified and waerable nevertheless; u steady substantial 
character, long-established, in short, the real urignal volcano ; 
and even yet ‘only less thon him whom thunder has made 
greater’ wished, therefore, to say a good word for the poo- 
ero vecchio, quietly retired as he now is under his vine and 
his fig-tree, and to vindicate his modest merit, shouldered out 
of notice, and robbed of respect as he has been by the hot 
and fiery vampyre kind of character of this Vesuvius No. 2, 
who sanguinarily sucks away the blood of his kith and kin, 
with whom there is established a sort of Siamese connexion 
| thought, therefore, to take care of No. 1. He, by the way. 
has the title he has, ‘Somma,’ which signifies Greatest or, 
Loftiest, just as you would still continue to dub a stale slice 
of royalty ‘ His Highness.’ 

We vill now hasten to the crater. The hermitage of the 
mountain is like the monkery of the plain, the half-way house 
to heaven; and the latter half of the journey is much the 
most difficult part of it. Straps here are strapped—I speak 
of the hermitage—and loins are girded, chairs are fiued to 
the womankind, and poles are served tothe man, and harness 


SELECTED LITERATURE. 


The crater of Vesuvius is like Dante’s Hell, circle within 
circle, or the Tower of Babel inverted; or, with its masses of 
dusky scoriw and mis-shapen blocks of calcined earth, self- 
piled round and open level for the arena, and a 
dense barrier for its wall, like some huge ruined amphithea- 
tre where monstrous animals were wont to fight or sume fane 
obscene where deities uncouth of ancient Ind kept horrid 
orgies in old time. But there can be no descriptivr of the 





as 


ere man was, or human eye could witness her genial labors— 
this constrains our thoughts to primordial themes, and they 
may be sublime though the mountain be not. 

The cicerone keeping to the windward of the smoke, hov- 
ered a long while about the brink of the abyss, inviting us to 
follow him: and he hai scarcely rejoined us a moment before 
the wind suddenly shifted, and rush came the whole hot 
breath of the volcano upon the bank were we sat; and if the 





—, Vesuvius, which, applying to it to-day, would be 
equally descriptive of it a few months, probably even a few || . 14 b : 

‘ || and by a short step, for we had nothing to do but hold our 
weeks, hence. It resembled, when we saw it, a dark and || noses and run for it, half suffocated with the stench, to say 
gloomy amphitheatre, as we have said, in the centre of whose || noching of the heat, and half-blinded into the bargain. And 
arena, as it were in the point of a vortex, yawned the gorge || as the keeping our footing without running at all was no easy 
of fire: but from the ceaseless action of the mountain, the || matter, of course there were not a few tumbles, which were 
form which the surface of the crater assumes, even in the in- | yoy likely to cure the fright, nor a few screaminga, which 
tervals of the more violent y te inc variation; || were not likely to cure the suffocation. There was more fear 
apertures are made and closed, prominences are raised and | than danger, as may be supposed, except to one’s limbs from 
depressed, and all is in perpetual transformation. At the ) the chasms. But nuthing came of it. Lying upon the ground 
greater eruptions of course the whole enormous mass is bro- | would have been the best thing to have had recourse to. We 
ken up, the pavement of the crater especially being that | though of tnis afterwards, and were half inclined to return to 


which is the first whirled off, shattered into myriads of frag- | put the theory in practice, but the wind seemed entirely to 
have altered its mind, and so we altered ours, and 


ments. Ten thousand men working for a century could not | 
|| returned towards the summit once again. The guide 


other had been the sublime, this was certainly the ridiculous, 














to the guides, who, when you reach the cone, Jraw up those 





effect such an alteration as was produced by the hand of na- 
ture in a few hours, says Sir W. Giacaiieen, treating of the ex- || ;, ascending rolled down, as if to avenge us, a large mass 
The fiery vapors quivered and 





who like it, like horses, one of the gendarmerie too joins 
the procession here, “for the honor of serving our exceilen- 
cies.” 


Leaving the Hermitage, you traverse for a mile or so, a | 
sort of scrambling plain among the craggy mounds of which | 


plasion of 1794.§ Butthefiery spume does not always wait to || ¢ h i 
| fill the cauldron before it boils over, but bursts through the ! hen yy ywtewt oy Mh. and loud again boomed the 
hrough the earth in long reverberations. One 
|| thrills at these sounds with a tremor that seems electric, 


| sides, rolling away with the roar of a thousand devils, making il thunder t 
| in which cavern and height, and the univerral air, partake. 


with an earthquake. 
| And as the roar still is louder toward the mouth of the cra- 


You descend from the interior ridge of the crater towards 


you now and then may detect some starved and stunted vege- || its floor, scrambling and zigzagging to lessen the descent, 


tation. It was trackless or seemed so to us; the instinct of || over shelving banks of sulphurous ashes, and broken lavas, | 


the animals thet still were with us seemed to me the only || and striding or vaulting acro«s fiery holes and chasms, whuse 
guides of our guides, and the smoke of the mountain our Are- || exhalations take away your breath; your feet are scorched as 
wrus. Qutstripping the caravan, I sat down where [ could |! you tread by the burning marl; thrust the staff in your hand 


see no human being—hear no human sound save the beating i below the surface, and it ignites, (a fellow brought us an egg || 
The blaek and barren worid of ashes all || he had roasted in one of the holes in a few seconds ;) scrape | 


of my own heart. 
around, the terrible silence, the mountain berning on without || the ground, and foul steam and vapor reek from it; strike it, 
a noise—it was a strange sight! Blind, unwieldy, vague, and || and a hollow moan, as though from measureless caverns of 


formless, it was Nature still void, ar back resulved to Chaos | the earth, re-echoes to the blow—the noise is like that of | 


once agaia; a dark, unhewn, uabreathiag, inert mass, over i sullen thunder-peals, beard among cloudy mountains far away 
which the sculptor slumbered, or had died; a universe with- |, and caves and shores remote. Treading the pavement of the 


outa God. I find one’s impressions of such scenes are little 
weakened by all one has been previously told. The actual 
tangible present, the emotions proper to the individual, are 


|, crater of Vesuvius, you cannot doubt, you feel instinctively, | 


that but a few lamine of brittle earth divide you from the 
|| fires beneath, as the plank divides the sailor from the waves. 


unforestalled by what he has read, though true; are unper- | We sat down, on reaching the bottom, upon a mass of cin- 
verted by what he has heard, though false. The reality shiv- || der to rest, and gaze upon the scene. And what a scene! 
ers to atoms all foregone conclusions. | was soon rejoined by | There, at a few short paces from our feet yawned the wide 
the party, the man of war, its convoy, in advance, conspicu- | throat of ever burning fire, its — and riven lips all colored 


ous by his accoutrements, and his fleet, like scattered galleons | over with the hues of flame, and a sort of livid slime, its «ali- 


straggling far and wide, sails set and streamers flying, making |, va, clinging about the crags and rocks, its jaws; while surg- | 


way over the inky billows, ing up, as from its entrails, volumes of ardent vapor—the 


A deep trench or hollow is discovered on your left hand as } hot breath of its agony, issued forth, and mingling with the , 


you proceed, which they designate the Atrio di Cavallo. It || opaque smoke, rolled hissingly off, as the salt foam hisses on 
divides the peaks of Vesuvius and Somma, and is in reality | the boiling sea. The very vapors themselves seemed steep- 
the closed mouth of the old voleano. At each new eructation | ed in fire—the shadows flung on them from the burning gulf, 
of the mountain this basin fills higher and higher, and the || viewless and fathomless, over which they were poised. That 
separation of the mounds will probably be gradually effaced || serpent hiss was the only sound that broke on the the breath- 
by these emissions, unless, by some hideous ruin and combus- || less air, for no one spoke, as thus we sat there gazing upon 
tion dire, the two be brought together by the ears ona shor- || that dreadtul fount, still rolling like a river that by night, by 


ter process—the decapitation of both perhaps. The two vast | day, through sunshine and through storm, flows on and ceases | 


cones falling in together, one of these fine mornings, like a || not. 
hollow pre-crust, would make something to talk about. If a || There is a mimicry here and there, upon the broken heaps 
caged Titan or two were to slip out on the occasion, wouldn't || around, of vegetable colors, which is very singular. 
they make a noise! || halations of sulphur blending with the metalic salts, are de- 
I read that at Ottajane, on the eastern flank of the moun- |, posited in crystals resembling a delicate efflorescence, on the 
tain, an apparition of yet another head arises or has risen. I points of the scoriw, and the contrast of their bright tints 
So that the voleano’s Acroceraunian top has, like a homily, a || with the dark gray ashes is very beautiful—the banks seemed 
triple division, which Virgil, working at his Eneid, here at |) paven as with asphodel. But here all shapes and hues, all 
Pa usilippo, with veleano before his terace, might have wrough || sights and sounds, are strange and unaccustomed. Unearth- 
into his villanous dog with three heads shat sits by the infer- || ly forms seemed fashioned of earthly things. The twisted 


The ex- | 


| the very mountain oscillate, and the elements to tremble as 
| ter, where the steam keeps in agitation, it is exactly as though 


|, some devouring beast disturbed, were rushing from the dens 
| beneath. We shudder at the noise anconsciously, as doth the 
antelope when the lion roars. The fable of the prisoned Titan 
would assume the verisimilitude of fact in more ignorant 
times, to those who witnessed this convulsion of the mountain, 
| which accident, internal or external, might produce. It is 
| the spasm of an earthquake, stirred upon his couch, and chaf- 
ed, and then reposed again. I asked one of the guides wheth- 
er I! Signor Diavolo was not down there. The man looked 
erim and frightened, and said, Sicuro, In all faith. 

We stood upon the height, as we regained it on our return, 
to look on the stupendous map around. The whole magnifi- 
cent Campagna ot Naples, the finest tract of country on the 
globe, is at your feet. From the foreland of Misenum, the 
Elysian bays, the Elysian coast of the campi Phiegrei, bath- 
ed by the Tyrrhene sea—from these the eye coasts along the 
dim and distant shores to where the mountains, (alack the 
| snow on their summits shone against the sun as we stood,) 
dip into the sea at Gaeta, and beyond, to the beaked point 
of Cicero's promontory. From thence, a semi-circular range 
of Apennines, a noble range, and worthy the plain it spans, 
sweeps from the far sea on the west, still treading on, to 
‘| where in immemorial time the great gulf was that joined Sa- 
| lerno’s sea to the bay of Naples. Thencomes the Sorrentine’s 
syren coast, St. Angelo’s Mount, and Massa’s orange greves, 
and lastly, the fairy isles, rough Capri, wading the waters like 
a Cyclops. And at the core, of all, Naples, bright city, me- 
tropolis of a ruined Paradise ! 

I conclude these notes by an observation that probably 
would occur to every spectator, perched on the volcano’s 
peak, who is at any pains on the subject, which is. that Ve- 
snvius rose out of the sea. This appears self-evident to one 
looking down its back in this way, for, far removed from the 
amphitheatre of hills around it, its base is obviously only 
lifted from the sea by the lavas and the heterogeneous volca- 
nic substances fused in its huge cructble, and then ejected. I 
had often fancied during a long sojourn on the oppusite coast, 
|| with the mountain in its Protean aspects ever before us, that 
|| it was generally more disquieted, and emitted vapor more pro- 


nalporch. This, perhaps, isa pare conceit, the figure of the 
mountain having most probably changed. It may te observed, 
however, that we know very little about its figure in Virgil's 
day: we only know that its fires were dormant. 

The only really painful part of the ascent is the ultimate 
cone—the chimney, as they call it—cupola would be more 
dignified, and the column of smoke may stand for the tower; 
it would be a leaning tower, to be sure; albeit I have scen 
pictures that make the smoke rise vertically. I never saw it 
so rise but in a picture. The cone is thus difficult to climb, 
not enly from its having almost the extreme inclination at 
which loose earth will lie (an angle, suppose, of something 
more than forty-five degrees,) but from its being composed of 


| scoriw he like mandrakes all about, und the tortuous barrier || fusely when the wind drove the sea against its base. An in- 
| that hems in the vast circus, juts horribly upon the sky, sharp || stance, if more than a fancy, of the quick sympathy and con- 
| as bright steel, and makes the bot air stifling. The bounds || nection of voleanoes with the ocean. Butit is, U believe, a 

of true and false seem, as it were, passed—Nature and hu- | now recognised fact, that velennoes in combustion are invar!- 
man nature confounded both. And I thought that when over || ably on the sea coasts, or on the banks of inland lakes, or 
this unnatural hush, the dusk of mysterious midnight should \ near great bodies of water, and that they expire when im 
descend, te bickering flames the only sight, the volcano's | their growth and expansion they repel the waters, which in 
breath the only sound, that with the real world so like a || this way they naturally do, from their base. Perhaps it is not 
phantasm, a man would scarce be appalled, were phantoms || unfeasible to maintain that every volcano, or the first of every 
too to rise and people it and shadows of the other world to || series, has been an island. But that ix not material. An- 
walk the mountain. As it was, beneath, the clear, broad, i| other strong proof of the connection ot the sea with volca- 
lidless eye of day, the place had certainly much more of the jj noes, Is, that marine products, fixh in immense quantities, 





& dry untenacions dust like pulverised Java. It ism vast 
mound of cinders, in short an enormous ash-heap; and but 
for the scori snd agglomerates of volcanic substances with 
which it is interspersed, and which afford you fuoting, the 


er jue than of the supernatural, and reminded me, more || mingled sometimes with sea-sand and mud, and torrents of 
than any thing else, of the scene of the quaint Diabdlerie of Rip || water, always salt, and salt rain, are commonly disgorged dur- 


Van Winkle, in the Legend of Sleepy Hol’ew. One who 
had never seen a volcano, might conceive of its fires bursting 
up from their fountains, amidst ponderous rocks and bound- 





scaling the cone at all by mere clambering would be almost 
impossible. The work mes tough because the ground is 
tender. The experience and the assistance of the guides are 
here of service, It took us an hour to reach the top. and 
finely bothered and blown we were; soon glad, too, as we 
stood upon the crater’s wall, to escape the keen sea-wind, 
which poured upon our heated frames, and drove us, little re- 
luctant, to the less inclement climate near at hand. A hun- 

or so across the broken soil, and you look at last 
over the awful basin you have trod so far to see. 





less ch , lurid in the hues of Phlegethon: and the sub- 
| lime might there rejoice in the resemblancy of hell and chaos, 
But Vesuvius has little of this. A dull monotonous mantle 
covers all, as the waters of the ocean fill its bed: a colorless 
- of ashes, or ashy lava, chokes the whole mountain 
rom ost ridge almost to its utmost base, where rend 
tacus and his gladiators entrenched in caverns once held their 
foes at bay, so that ona near approach the sublimity of the 
volcano, when it is not in conflagration, vanishes. Yetis Na- 
ture at her work for man as in the earth's infancy she wrought 





ing eruptions, Pompeii is a prominent example of this, and 
|| Herculaneum also. Moreover, the eruptions, at least of 
| Vesuvius, ave almestinvariably «eaward. And it may not be 
irrelevant to mention, in addition to all this concurring evi- 
dence, the coincidence, that the elder Pliny lost his life trom 
his inability to sail back from Stabia, owing tothe wind and sea 
setting towards the mountain. The experiment of Monsieur 
L’ Emery to produce an artificial volcano, by moistening fire- 
stone (Pyrites) or rather by forming a humid amalgam of 
flour of sulphur and iron-filings, and burying them two or three 
feet deep in the ground in a covered vessel is well known.— 
And the"success of the experiment, for it was successful, 
would seem, at least by analogy, to sustain the opinion of 
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Buffon, of the simple s of the earth’s volcanoes, and 
the slight depth at which, afterall, they are rooted. 

As a postscript I will add, in reference to the ambiguous 
term used above, of ‘Campi Phiegrwi,’ that it is here 7 
ed to the burnt tracts around and beyond Puteoli, to which 
the name was anciently confined. Vesuvius and the plainat 
its foot have also borne the designation, and Polybiuscalls by 
that term the countries around Capua and Nola. The epi- 
thet fits one and all alike: fora beuer geoloyy would extend 
it to the entire Campagna: to all that marvellous plain, gur- 
died by the Apenvines and the sea, from the Gurigliana to 
the Sarno. the whole, with the exception, I believe, of the 
Massic hills, where grew the Falernian wine, the creation, in 
ages unrecorded, of subterrancous fire. 


From Friendship’s Offering fur 1858 
THE WIDOW'S SONG. 
BY T. K. HERVZY. 
On, this world is a wide one—for sorrow or joy— 
And where in this world is my own sailor-boy, 
With his loud-ringing laugh, and his long sunny hair? 
Do they swell on the breeze yet, and float through the air? 
Is there any bright land, ‘mid the lands of the earth, 
That holds the lost child of my heart and my hearth ? 


I have sat by the fire when the old men have said 
There be eyes of the living that look on the dead! 
Oh, tell me, ye seers, in your search of the tomb, 

Do ye find my fair son in its valleys of gloom? 

Is there any pale boy, with a look of th- sea, 

‘Mid that people of shades, who is watching for me? 











Oh, that morn when he left us!—mine eyes are grown dim, 
And see little that’s bright, since they looked upon him ; 
And my heart, in its dullness, hath learned to forget, 

But the light of that morning shines clear to it yet; 

No record is lost of the far sunny day 

When passed my fair boy like a spirit away. 


We waited—how long!—lut we waited in vain, 
And we looked over land, and we looked over main; 
And ships—oh, how many, came home from the sea, 
Bringing comfort to others, but sorrow to me ; 

Tn al! those gay ships, oh! there answer was none 
To the mother who asks if she yet have a son. 


And we fed upon hope—unti! hope was denied— 
Till our health of the spirit it sickened and died ; 
And his father sat down in his old broken chair, 
And I watched the white sorrow steal over his hair, 
And I saw his clear eye waxing feeble and wild, 
And the frame of the childless grew weak as a child. 


And the Ange! of Grief, that o'ershadowed his brain, 
Now wrote on his forehead, in letters of pain ; 

And I read the hand-writing, and knew that the breast 
Of the weary with waiting was going to rest; 

So he left a fond word for the lost one—and 1, 

I linger behin:! him to tell it my boy. 

Shall he come to his home—perhaps sickly and poor— 
And meet with no smile at his own cottage door; 
Shall he seek his far land, from the ends of the earth, 
And find the fire quenched on his once happy hearth ? 
None to love him in sorrow who loved him in joy 7— 


Oh, I cannot depart till I speak with my boy! 


I have promised to wait—I have promised to say 

What grief was his father’s at coing away. 

Will he come ?—wil? he come 7—oh, my heart is grown old, 
And the blood in my veins it runs languid and enid, 
Aadimy spirit is faint, and my vision is dim, 

Bat there's that in mine eye will be light yet for him ! 


They tell me of countries beyond the broad sea, 

Where stars look on others that look not on me; (bright, 
Where the flowers are more sweet and the waters more 
And they hint he may dwell in those valleys of light; 

‘That he rests in some home with a far foreign bride— 

Oh, this world is a wide one '—why is it so wide? 


But they surely forget—which my sailor does not— 
That I'm sitting whole years in my lone liule cut; 
He knows—oh, he knows, if I may, I shall wait. 
Till I hear his clear shout at the low garden gate ; 
He is eure his sad mother will strive not to die, 
Till the laich has been raised by her lost sailor boy. 


I believe that he lives !—were he laid in the mould, 
There's a palse in my heart would be silent and cold, 
That awoke at his birth, and through good and through ill, 
Has played in its depths, and is playing there still ; 
When its star shall have set, then that tide shall be dry, 
And the widow be sure where to look for her boy. 


Oh. will he come never ?—Lost son of the sea! 

I hear a low voice that is calling for me; 

It comes from that «pot, the dark yew-trees among. 
Where the grave of thy sire has been lonely too long ; 
A voice of low chiding !—I come—oh, I come! 

Hath he met my lost in the land of the wmb 7? 


I shall know !—But if not—if he comes to the door, 
When the voice of his mother can bless him no more, 
Some finger shall point to the pathway of tombs, 
Where my boy may come up to our mansion of glooms ; 
And I think I shall hear his light tread o'er the stones, 
As the trump shall be heard in the valley of bones! 


_—_ 

Tae Mratve Tret,which is a small shrub in northern 
latitudes, grows in Van Diemen’s Land to the heightef 200 
fect, and has a trunk 20 to 40 feet in ci 
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CHARACTER OF JEFFERSON. 

The London Spectator, a Liberal journal of high charac- 
ter and marked ability, in the course of a review of Protes- 
sor Tucker's Life of Jefferson, gives the following graphic 
portrait of the great Apostle of American Democracy : 


dependence, has no doubt contributed greatly to the celebrity 
of Tuomas Jerrerson. But even bearing this fact in mind, 
an examination of the events and exploits of his life will 
scarcely account for the American fame he has attained. As 
Mr. Tucker observes, he neither gained a battle, made a 
speech, nor founded a religious sect; his writings, apart from 
business documents, are unimportant ; and he was not distin- 
guished by birth, wealth or station. Educated at Virginia's 
only Co.lege, bred to the law, and marrying a fortune, he was 
induced, by the growing disagreements between Great Bri- 
tain and America, to embark in public life, where his activity 
and legal habits, rendered him useful and distinguished as a 
committee-man, both in Congress and the Virginia Legisla- 
ture. On the acknowledgement of American Independence, 
he filled the post of Ambassador to France for some years ; 
and after sitting in the Cabmet of Washirgton as an Anti- 
Federalist, and discharging the functions of Vice President 
of the Union, he was elected by the Democratic party to the 
Presidentship itself, and ‘did the state some service.” Be- 
tween 1801 and 1809, his government reduced the public ex- 
penditure by a rigid economy; paid off thirty-three millions 
of the public debt; abolished the internal taxes, with all their 
disagreeable inquisitions and agreeable patronage; added 
Louisiana, by purchase, to the domain of the United States, 
not only extending its territory by more than half a millon of 
| square miles, but giving it the uncontrolled navigation of the 
|| Mississippi. These things, however, would have been dis- 
| missed to history, and Jetierson been forgotten as a popular to- 
| pic,had not circumstances made him the leader of the American 
|| people. From conviction, temperament, or the position of bis 
| taumily—merely respectable among the aristocrats of Virgi- 
i nia—or perhaps from all combined, Thomas Jefterson early 
| became a Democratic Repubiican; and from bis principles 
| he never «werved, keeping them unsullied when in possession 
| ot place and power: the same Democrat when at the head 
| of the Commonwealth, as when, a quarter of a century be- 

fore, he announced in the memorable Declaration, ‘ that all 
|| men are created equal’—that ‘governments are instituted 
‘| amongst men’ to preserve the rights of men, and derive their 
| just * powers from the consent of the governed.’ No pomp 
' or parade attended him as the First Magistrate of America ; 











| 


i the morning levees—the ceremonials on appeariag in public | 


The circumstance of having written the Declaration of In 


reckoned as one of his pains ; and when he found his own 
nephew amongst the dullequente, his patience gave way, ‘ and 
he could not forbear from using for the first time [he was now 
| apwards of eighty } the language of indignation and reproach.’ 
|| His celebrity drew wn him another evil—that of an extensive 
| correspondence with strangers or indiflerent persons his habits 
| would notallow him toneglect, but whichencroached g 





| ly on his time and comfort. The death ofsome of his descend. 
|ants affected him; and he was disturbed by the } 
of his sun-in-law. But the great torment of bis declining 

years was pecuniary embarrassment. His natural hospitali 
| was increased, of necessity, ” the number of public visitors 
|| his reputation drew to him. lis property was dependant on 
| slave cultivation; bis farms, lying apart, were under the man. 
| ugement of bailiffs, who contrived to cheat the man who had 
| baffled factions and nations ; the agricultural distress spring- 
‘ing out of the war that followed his retirement, first j 

him; these certain entanglers, interest, and living beyond the 
| incomings, with a heavy loss through surety, rendered him at 
| the close of his life almost insolvent. To have sold his pro 
| perty, would have deprived his family of all pecuniary bene. 
| tit. Thomas Jefferson, therefore, became a suitor to the Le 
| gislature to dispose of it by lottery. This was gramed, a 
| transient burst of enthusiasm was exhibited in « i 
| tion, as soon as the state of affairs was published ; and the 
| author of the Declaration of Independence died with the no- 

tion that a considerable surplus would have been realized.— 
|| But some mismanagement took place; the public sentiment 

evaporated ; the lottery was abandoned; and ‘it is under- 
stood that the property sold and unsold is not sufficient to 
pay his debts.’ When this was known, * strong symptoms of 
public sympathy were manifested throughout the Union.’— 
The States of South Carolina and Louisiana were the only 
ones that did any thing; and they secured the only surviving 
daughter of Thomas Jefferson against indigence by a sum of 
about 24,000 dollars. 

The rehgion of Jefferson seems to have been a pure The- 

ism; and, if the expressions in his letters to Mr. Adams are 


|| to be relied on as conveying his belief, he latterly bod a firm 


conviction of the immortality of the soul. When questioned, 
very late in life, on the subject of his religion, (it must bave 
required no common powers of impudence to put such ques 
tions to such a man,) he used to answer that he was a Unite- 
rian. 





TALLEYRAND. 
Of the never-ending, still beginning anecdotes of the old 
man, some are too good to be fictitious. We met with the 
| following to-day : 
A woman of rank wrote to Talleyrand a long ond Iachry- 


| —the raised sent, ‘obviously and purposely having an analo- ™ose account of the loss of her husband, hoping, perbaps, 
gy to a throne,’ were swept away. ‘Tuomas Jerrersos’ that the galiantry and sensibility of the minister would accord 
alone was read on the President's card ; and it was the end ber 8 pension. His whole leter in reply was, “ Helas! 
and aim of his government to foster the popular power. He Madame.” A few months after, the widow wrote him word 
headed the movement, when the most distinguished of those that she had consoled her grief with a second husbend, a 
who had raised the standard of resistance against Great Bri- | Young officer, and requested a continuance of the minister's 
tain were for establishing a respectable aristocracy, that ‘@vor. for herself and spouse. Talleyrand’s second reply was, 
should govern the mass fur their good. In despite of the | *™F ly, ‘Ho, ho! Madame.” 
most influential prejudices, and of occasional lar follies, The following is good, but not so characteristic as to in- 
he never abandoned his position either in thought or deed, | sure its authenticity: . 
till, favored by public circumstances, he lived to see public | When told the Duke of Beasano had returned with Napo- 
opinion annihilate the party of his opponents. The struggle leon from Moscow, “* Then the bulletin lies,” said Talleyrend, 

| however was severe while it lasted ; and with an intuitive | “for it states that the Emperor left ail his baggage.” 
aristocratical sagacity, his opponents directed their chief at- While the Secretary of F reign Affairs, a young man was 

| tacks against Jefferson. These, which were not wanting in recommended as attache to an embassy.“ Copy this,” said 
virulence, wit, ot ability, rendered him still more conspicu- Talleyrand, throwing him a memorial. It was copied. — 
ous; and some individual peculiarities of character gave“ Bah! what are you about?” said the minister. “ Drying 
zest and character to the numerous pasquinades. The al- | the ink,” was the reply. —* Then you will not do fora French 
most sordid plainness of his public appearance—the singu- embassy. Blotting paper betrays secrets.” 
larity of bis red breeches, <t his alleged taste for African * A certain lady requested bis nome in her album. He 
beauty, afforded fruitful themes for jest. The spectacle of gallantly consented, and commenced penning a verse. 
the head of a civilized community not condescending to veil |” Stop.” said she, “ verses will do from inferior men, and the 
his disbelief in the commun creed of the country, was afruit- "me alone of Tallerand is glory enough for my book.” He 
iul theme of invective, especially nearly forty years agu. His | £8¥¢ her a keen glance, and wrote the nume—éut at the top 
public invitation to Tom Paine was another tupic either for | f the page. Next day all Paris laughed ot the dexterous 
sarcasm or hypocritical wailings, and made the distant vulgar | evasion by which he had escaped the vexation of finding his 
‘conceit that a personage with something like horns and tail 29me signed to a billet of 10,000 francs. 
had seated himself in the Presidential chair of the United * All this,” said the writer in Blackwood, “is dexterous; 
States. Time, indeed, will reduce him to his true dimen- | bat what is this verbal dexterity to the practical skill with 
. sone, apart from these things; but that time has not yet ar- which thia extraordinary man has contrived to ho fle all the 
rived ; tor though the traditional instances may be often for- | Casualties of thirty years, full of the ruin of all power, ability, 
gotten, their effects remain. The leader of the Democracy Courage, and fortune ?—Here is the survivor of the age of the 
is still an object of hatred to the party he oppoved, and many | Bastile, the age of the guillotine, the age of the prison ship, 
are yet animated by the spirit of the Kentuckian’s toast—| "4 the age of the sword. And after bafiling the Republic, 
‘* Damnation to Thomas Jefferson.” the democracy, the despotiem and the restoration, he figures 

From his retirement in 1809 till his death in 1826—on the | i”, his 80th year, as the ambassador to England, the minister 

same day with his wld colleague, Adams, and, strange coin-| of France, and retires from both offices, only to be the = 
cidence! on the fiftieth anniversary of the Independence—_ counsellur, almost the coad jutor of the king. That where 

| Jefferson tasted of the pains and pleasures of life; though ferocity of Robespierre fell, where the agar hap vec 

| the pains perhaps preponderated. His pl a ieted || fell, where the experience of the Bourbons fell, this one 

_ in his studies of philosophy and the belles lettres, to both of || "*" ® in a land of daring spirits, where conspiracy 

|| which he was attached from his youth; in corres | Bret, scldlerehip after. were the great means of is rank 

|| with his intimate friends; in the public respect which was shuuld survive all, succeed in every thing, and retain of the 

i paid him, his opinion being frequently taken upon important and influence through all change, is bn gr ee eo 

|| affairs ” his successors in the Presidentship; and in found- — extrncedinary instances of conduct exhibs 

| ing the Oniversity of Virginia. The ill success of this este-|| "4 

ape starting—owing to his plan of ruling the stw-|| As ALpenman has been not inaptly compared to a s8*. 
dents on his favorite principle of self government—may be |) which gets through a good deal by means of its teeth. 
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The Prospect— The Expected Message.—The re-nassem- 
bling of Congress on Monday next marks an epoch of no or- 
dinary moment in the history of our National Councils. The 
deep excitement of the November Elections is now rapidly 
giving place to a calmer anxiety, concentreing in the action 
of Congress at the coming Session. What will be the effect 
of the recent demonstrations of public opinion upon the course 
of events at Washington? Whit will be the course of those 
Members of Congress whom the recent elections have placed 
ina minority in their respective Districts? And what will 
be the influence of the recent demonstrations upon the course 
of the President and the character of the forthcoming Message? 


It will be remembered that the Sub-Treasury Bill—the 
great leading feature of the late Extra Session, and the con- 
summation of the policy of the Executive—after passing the | 
Senate, was laid on the table in the House, for the avowed | 
purpese of eliciting or awaiting a more decisive expression 
of the will of the people on the subject. Since that post- 
ponement was made known to the people, and in full view of 
the fact and the reasons, there have been full elections in 
four States of the Union—two of them among the more impor- 
tant—and the result is before the public. There have also 
been partial demonstrations of public sentiment in other | 
States—less decisive, indeed, but tending in the same direc- | 
Can we err in assuming that no man of ietaitiganse | | 
considers the general expression other than seriously adverse 


thon. 
! 


Is there any who believes that it would have 


to the project ? 
been otherwise if this same Sub-Treasury question had been | 
the only one submitted to the electors ?—Or if the elections | 
had been extended to the whole twenty-six States? What 
would be the effect of now electing an entirely new House 
of Representatives upon the political complexion of that | 
body? We believe that these questions admit of but one | 
answer. 

It seems to us, then, a self-evident proposition, that the | 
House wluch by a decided majority laid the Sub-Treasury | 
bill on the table in order to learn further the will of the peo- | 
ple in regard to it, cannot now, with any degree of reason, be | 








ally bard currency, would not patiently await the slow process | 








expected to pass any such bill. To suppose the contrary | 
were to render the pretended appeal to the people a mockery || 
and an insult. And thence, arguing from the known eharac- ‘|| 
ter of Mr. Van Buren, we infer that he will not again urge a ! 
proposition which he can have no hope of carrying, and from || 
which nothing can be expected but the strengthening of the | 
hands of his opponents at the cost of bis Administration and | 
its supporters. He is the last man in the world to do any | 
thing in a spirit of blind obstinacy or reckless determination. | 
Even were he regardless of consequences to himself, he 
would not sosacritice his friends. Noman knows better than | 
be that this same Sub-Treasury scheme, the language of the | 
Message in regard to it, and the use made of them by the 
Opposition, have powerfully contributed to the overwhelming 
defeat of the party which elected and sustained him in New 
York. And will not like causes produce like effects else- 
where? Grant that New Hampshire cannot be shaken: in 
what plight will the Democratic party await the April Elec- 
tions in Connecticut and Virginia? Noy—where is Virginia 
now? Ostensibly a strong Administration State, her support, 
such as it is, does not add so much strength to the Adminis- 
tration as that of Missouri. Division in her councils and 
open dissension g her stat her Senators voting 
against each other, and her Representatives presenting the 
singular spectacle of a great Executive measure sustained in 
debate alone by Opposition and powerfully opposed by Ad- 
ministration men—there is no room to doubt that an election 
under such auspices would result disastrously to the party in 
power, We regard it as evident, therefore, that the Sub- 
Treasury plan in its original form and extent will not be 
Pressed by the President, whatever may be its intrinsic pro- 
“_ or feasibility, or however strong his cunvictions in its 
avor. 

But what are the alternatives? A National Bank and the 
State Bank Deposite System—neither ef them, we may fairly 
presume, very palatable to the Execative. Whatelsee? We 
believe something else will be tried, and that the outline will 











|| of life. 


be given in the Message now on the eve of delivery. If it 
shall prove that no entirely new path can be struck out, we 
opine that the new expedient will be such a moiification of 
the Sub-Treasury scheme as shall avoid the most formidable | 
of the objections which have been urged against the plan re- | 
commended in the late Message. And this is by no means 
difficult. The original scheme embodied two essentially dis- 
tinct propositions: 1. to deposite the public moneys with 
public officers instead of banks; 2. to refuse all bank paper 
in payment of dues to the Government, and exact gold and 
silver exclusively. Now we do not consider the first of these | 
propositions a very serious matter. It only subtracts from | 
the active capital of the country so much money as the Gov- | 
ernment shall happen to have on hand—an amount which | 
ought never to exceed five millions, and which does not seem 
likely very soon to be any thing atall. Its comparative safety | 
and convenience for use is another consideration; but this. 
had very little to do with the tempest of opposition which the 
Sub-Treasury scheme has encountered. No; all this has 
reference to the second proposition—to the discrediting of 
bank paper and the exaction of gold and silver. This is the 
great feature of the plan which bas conjured up such hosts | 
of active, zealous, inveterate adversaries. This is the feature 
which, if adopted, must work an entire revolution in the cur- 
rency, the business, the value of property, and the entire con- 
dition of the country. Its effect was faintly but clearly fore- | 





——————— 
prosecution of any plan their wisdom shall suggest, unless 
that plan shall involve the establishment of another National 
Bank. A week will determine. 





Hon. Wilson Lumpkin, late Governor of Georgia, has been 
elected to the U.S. Senate from that State, vice Hon. John 
P. King, resigned. The vote was about the relative strength 





|| of the respective parties—the Whigs voting for Hon. Jobn 


MacPherson Berrien, formerly U.S. Attorney General. It 
is said that Mr. King’s colleague, Hon. Alfred Cuthbert, is 
about to resign, and that his place will at once be filled by 
the Legislature. We further see it stated that Mr. C. re- 


|| signs on grounds similar to those of Mr. King ; but that is im- 


probable, as he gave throughout a silent support to the Sub- 
Treasury project. 

We cannot yet fully comprehend the grounds of Mr. King’s 
resignation. They surely could not have been founded ina 
desire to conform to the will of Georgia, as that State has 
just elected a Governor holding opinions identical with those 
expressed by Mr. King, over the very man who has been put 
in his place. It strikes us that the course of Mr. King is 
calculated to give countenance to the baneful doctrine that a 


|| Senator holds his seat as the representative of the party and 


|not of the State which has delegated him. Messrs. Sprague 


|| of Maine, Rives, Tyler and Leigh of Virginia, have givena 


noble rebuke to this preposterous heresy. 





shadowed in the operation of the famous Specie Circular. To| } 
enact that the Government must have specie, and specie | 
alone, in the satisfaction of its demands, is to enact that no | 
other currency shall be equal in value to specie, and of course 

that specie shall be drawn for every note as fast as opportu- 


nity offers. 


have two currencies fastened upon us—the one of gold and 
silver, the other of depreciated and undesirable paper. For 
a township, a county, or State that should find itself, on the 
withdrawal of bank paper, utterly destitute of the emphatic- 


of obtaining a currency by selling all its surplus produce at |) 
low prices and insisting on a large portion of the return being || 

made in coin, to the exclusion of the comforts und luxuries |; 

This slow process of growing a currency would not 

answer. We should have, as we now have, Corporation and 

other shin-plasters by the ream, and their amount would, as 

now, indicate, not the opulence, but the poverty of the is- 

suers—not their solvency, but their necessities. Indeed, the 

present currency—taking out three-fourths of our bank paper | 
and leaving the worst portion of it—seems to us very nearly 
what we might expect to have, for some vears at least, under 
such a Sub-Treasury system. 

And here we may interpose a single remark not exactly 
pertinent to the question. It seems to us that this feature of 
the Sub-Treasury scheme—not the Sub-Treasury plan in the 
abstract—must prove fatal to all hopes of a general specie 


currency. The rigid exaction of specie by the Government, || 


while the people are generally glad to get any thing which 
will pass aguin as money, must tend to concentrate gradually 
but certainly all the specie of the country around the Custom- 
Houses and Land-Offices. A note might answer nearly as 
well as specie at Ithaca or Albion, but not at New York or | 
Baltimore, where moneyed men would be daily encountering | 
demands which only specie would satisfy. The fact that) 
there has been more specie brought from the country to New | 
York since the Suspension than ever before in the same time, | 
and that its tendency is still in the same direction, will serve | 
to illustrate this position. 

But we have already quite sufficiently extended our vo} 
marks. Our impressions are briefly—1l. that the Message | 
recommendations from that of September; 2. that the plan | 
of Sub-Treasuries will still be adbered to in preference to a | 
National or a league of State Banks; 3. that the Sub-Treas- | 
ury project will have undergone material modifications since 
the period before mentioned, which will render it far less ex- 
coptionable in the eyes of the advocates of banking. If we 
are disappointed in this expectation, it may be that the Presi- 
dent will submit the whole matter to the unbiased judgement 


The Banks could never resume and maintain | 
specie payments under this system, unless winding up is to | 
| be considered resuming ; and its effect must be that we should 


| all over in public for the look of the thing. 


Judge Titus, who represents Duchess County in Congress, 
| was recently instructed by a public meeting of his Whig con- 
|| stituents to oppose the Sub-Treasury Bill or resign. He 
|| answers, in substance, that his instructors are a miserable set 
of whiffling, whirligig politicians, and he will see them hanged 
first. Without questioning the correctness of his course in this 
matter, we should like to know what the Judge would con- 
sider an instruction from the electors of Duchess to vote 
against the bill in question if the result of the recent election 
1s not? 





Money Natters— Bank Convention.—A Bank Convention, 


| composed of delegates from Banks in eighteen of the twenty- 


| six States, has been in session in our city throughout the past 


week. They deliberate with closed doors! These Bankers 
shave no tact. They ought to do like other conventions— 
settle all their business in private caucuses, and then act it 


It is rumored that there is much difficulty in the way of a 
| general and early resumption of specie payments, which we 
can very well believe. It is added that our New-York Banks 
are eager for immediate resumption, which is hardly so pro- 
|bable. They will all, we hope, be ready to resume next 
| April; but how sooner? However, the souner the better, only 
| they must be certain that they can stay resumed when they 


| attempt it. 


| Out of the Convention (and of its doings nothing has trans- 


|| pired, save in the shape of vague rumors) matters wear a 


| promising aspect. Stocks keep up; money is less urgently 
in demand than it has been, and business is very fair for the 
‘season. Our prospects for the winter are far less gloomy 
than they have been. The beautifully temperate weather 
which has generally prevailed throughout the Autumn, and 
up to this late period, has done much for us. The receipts 
of country produce during the last month have been very great 


|| The Cotton of the South is beginning to come in—a bountifu 


crop-—and we have by the last arrivals the gratifying intelli 
gence of a slight advance and a good demand in the European 
markets. This is far better than the importation of millions 
of specie to our own country. Finally, there is a more cheer- 
ful hope, a resolute confidence, and a general determination, 
to surmount all remaining difficulties, and dispel or defy the 


‘| clouds which yet overcast the horizon of commerce, manufac- 
now to be delivered will differ somewhat in the spirit of its } 


Let Congress be careful to do 
The Banks must and 


tures, and business generally. 
no mischief, and all will yet be well. 
will resume before May. 








Thomas Jefferson Randolph, son-in-law of President 
Jefferson and colleague of Alex. Rives in the representation 
of Albemarle county in the Virginia Legislature, has avowed 
himself a Sub-Treasury man. As the Rives party or Con- 
servatives bad recently a large meeting in Albemarle, be 





of Congress, avowing his willingness to co-operate in the 
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avows his willingness to resign if the county is against him. 
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The Result in this State.—We give the full official vote 
for Senator, from which it will be seen that the Whig majo- 
rity is 15,213—a little less than our rough estimate last week. 
The Journal of Commerce makes the Whig majority on the 
Assembly tickets 17,500, which we telieve too high. There 
were several Counties in which the Whigs had no tickets, 
which will of course count largely against them. The fair 
average all around is probably about 15,000. 

The Albany Argus of Monday has an article on the result 
generally, which we have concluded to copy. Some remarks 
of our own on the same subject we defer till our next, in or- 
der to speak with all the facts before us. Suffice it for the 
present that the vote of this year is the greatest ever cast at 











any election when no Governor was chosen. 
Senate. 1337. Av. Assembly. —_1836—President. 
Whig Adm Whig. Adm. Harrison. V.B. 
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result of the recent election in this state. We accompany it 
with a table of the returns of 1834, (the largest vote ever 
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The returns are for the governor in 1834 and for se- 


fell in some instances below the county tickets, (as in Warren, 
Seneca, Ulster, Genesee, Erie, &c.) and again, in a few in- 
stances, exceed the votes for those uckets, particularly where 
the republicans were divided upun two county nominations. 
The result is, an aggregate federal majority of 15,213. The 
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Washington, formerly M. C. was President. On balloting for 
Governor, it appeared that 682 votes were given, of which 
357 were for James Wilson, jr. of Keene, and he was accord- 
ingly unanimously presented as the Whig candidate. The 
Whigs are evidently resolved io do their utmost, and Gover- 
nor Hill, for the first time, has a formidable epposition. Un- 
less 50,0L0 votes can be thrown, bis election is nearly certain. 


AtasamMa.—The vote of this State for Governor in Au- 
gust has just been officially canvassed and declared. The 
aggregates are as follows: 


For Arthur P. WV, AAO... cecececccccesccerscccs sees 521,000 
Samuel W. Oliver, Opp.. ..00+sececececececceccess T6638 


Bagby's majority... .seeeeseeeesceee cdl? 

We suspect there must have been a good many informal 
returns, or failures to return at all, as our reports at the close 
of the election appended an aggregate of 46,684 votes—26,133 
for Bagby and 20,551 for Oliver. The official makes the 
majority 1,500 less than we had previously estimated. 

Gov. Bagby is a gentleman of distinguished talents and po- 
pularity, and has been somewhat noted during the last ten 
years for his inveterate Anti-Jacksonism. When, however, 
the alternative was pressed upon him of supporting White 
or Van Buren, he gave his preference to the latter. We have 
lately been informed that be is now an ardent supporter of 
Mr. Clay for President at the next election. 


Mississiprt.—The result of the recent election in this 
State is such as might have been expected. The decision of 
the House of Representatives that Messrs. Claiborne and 
Gholson are entitled to seats during the whole Congress by 
virtue of their election last July, has doubtless contributed 
greatly to swell the vote of the Whigs. Messrs. Prentiss 
and Word are elected to Congress by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, and have doubtless the heaviest vote ever cast for any 
ticket in that State. Not more than half the Administration 
party voted at all, the residue deeming the decision of the 
House conclusive in favor of the incumbents. The new mem- 
bers elect will doubtless claim their seats ; after the waste of 
a month in fierce wrangling they will be sent home again by 
the Heuse; and thus a most fierce personal and party feud 
be engendered in Mississippi. The result will probably beas 
this election indicates, the triumph of the Opposition in the 
State by a signal majority. There never was a more misera- 
bly chort-sighted and impolitic act committed by any party 
than this decision of the majority in the House in favor of 
continuing the term of Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson. 

Gen. Alexander G. McNutt, an Administration man of the 
Bentonian school, has been elected Governor, through the di- 
vision of the Whigs, who have cast a very heavy vote for 
their two candidates, Grimball and Morgan. Their majority 
over McNutt, so far as returns are received, is about 3,000. 


Micuicax.—We bave returns nearly complete from this 
State, but they differ in nothing from the statement in ovr 
last. Gov. Mason and Lieut. Gov. Mundy are re-elected by 
6 or 700 majority, and the Legislature is likewise Adminis- 
tration. We hope to have the full official returns in our 
next, if the Message do not crowd every thing else out of it. 


Groncta —The Legislature of this State has made choice 
of the following Executive officers: William A. Tenille, Secre- 
tary of State; John E. Park, Comptroller General; Thomas 
Haynes, Treasurer; Jesse Cox, Surveyor General. These 
are all, we believe, ‘ Union’ men, and reappointments. 


Gen. Wilson Shannon, of Belmont Co. is proposed asa can- 
didate for the Democratic nomination for Governor of Ohio. 
The selection will be made by a Convention on the 8th of Jan. 
Gen. John Thomson, of Columbiana, declines. We fancy the 
candidates for this honor are not quite as plentiful now as 
aforetime. 

Hon. Richard Fletcher, M. C. from Boston, has offered 
to subscribe one-third of the necessary expense of re-esta- 
blishing Mr. Lovejoy's press at Alton. 

Hon. John Bell, with Messrs. Graves and Underwood, of 
Kentucky, was complimented with a Public Dinner by the 
Whigs of this city on Tuesday of this week. Ogden Hof: 
man presided. Among the guests were Senators Webster 
and Southard, John P. Kennedy, of Baltimore, &c. &e.— 


GENERAL NEWS. 


ance. The speeches were of course of a high order—the 
gentlemen above named being chief speakers. 

The Whigs of New Brunswick, N. J. with those of Mid- 
dlesex and Somerset counties generally, celebrated the recent 
Whig victories by a festive gathering on Wednesday evening. 
Col. Joseph W. Scott presided ; and Messrs. Webster, South- 
ard, Halstead, Maxwell and Aycrigg of the present Congress 
were among the speakers, with Messrs. Charles King, David 
Graham, jr. and M. M. Jackson, of this city. The atiend- 
ance was very numerous. 


Hon. Joseph Kent, U. S. Senator, and formerly Governor 
of Maryland, while riding on his farm was thrown from his 
horse on Friday of last week with such violence as to deprive 
him instantly of life. He was not a man of extraordinary 
talents, but of most amiable disposition and exalted goodness 
of heart, and his death is universally and deeply lamented. 


Mr. Webster passed through Concord, N. H. last week, 
on a visit to his relatives in that State. He was pressed to 
partake of a collation at the Eagle Coffee House, which was 
attended by a large eoncourse of citizens, whom he address- 
ed with his characteristic force and eloquence. 

Democracy of the Olden Time.—Of the New York Elec- 
tors who cast the vote of this State for Thomas Jefferson in 
1800, three only are yet living. They are John Woodward 
of the city, James Burt of Orange, and Gen. Pierre Van 
Courtlandt of Westchester. They are all Whigs. 














The Whig Victory in New York has been celebrated and 
glorified all over the country to an extent wholly unparalleled. 
The Express Mail of Wednesday brought intelligence from 
New Orleans that the news had just reached that city, and 
forthwith there was a general meeting of the Whigs to glorify. 
The expenditure of powder, eloquence, huzzas, and ‘ creature- 
cemforts’ from Machias to Nashville has been on the most 
liberal scale. But the oddest affair of the kind was that at the 
Federal City, which appears to have been conducted altogether 
by the ‘ rank and file’ of the Whiggery of that Metropolis. 
We defy the mest rigid and long-visaged Loco-foco to refrain| 
from laughing at the following account, by the correspondent 
of the Boston Transcript : 
“ Wasuiscton, Nov. 22, 1837. 

Our city is becoming more animated each day, by succes- 
sive arrivals of members of Congress, most of whom, howev- 
er are of the Administration party, fur it is not expected that | 
the Whigs will be along, until they have crowned their triumphs | 
with a series of jubilent glorifications. The enthusiasm upon | 
the late elections in the north has extended itself even to this | 
quiet community, and last night it was vented in a manver | 
altogether peculiar, and which must have been designed by | 
the same genius, that a year or so since, displayed its powers | 
in that amusing burlesque of the militia sysrem, called the! 
Fantasticals, when stranger things were used for military | 
equipments than ever were dreamed of in the ragged experi- 
ence of Falistaff’s followers. This lust effort of inventive ge- 
nius was a serenade, got up in honor of the Whig victory, and 
certainly the instruments which were in use on this occasion | 
were such as are in perfect keeping with the arms and ac- 
coutrements of the regiment I have alluded to. 

“In the following sketch of this serenade, | will be actua- 
ted by no unamiable feeling towards those whose nightly slum- 
bers were soothed by its melodies. I give it you as one of 
the occurrences of the age without reference to party of any 
kind. 

“Tet was known throughout the town yesterday afternoon 
that a serenade on an extensive plan was to be got up by nu- 
merous individuals, in honour of the Whig success inthe north, 
and aboat 9 o'clock P. M. might be seen bands of persons 
proceding towards the court end of the town, laden with such 
materials as made them in my eyes appear as so many jour- 
neymen tinners, blacksmiths, &c. until | was informed that 
these composed a part of the band of musicians, and follow 
ing in their wake I came up on the whole strength of the or- 
chestra. It is in vain for me to attempt a correct statement 
of the queer collection of instruments brought together there. 
One fellow had supplied himself with the elbow of a water- 
spout on which he was practising his gamut, another had an 
oyster horn; two more carried between them a section of stove 

ipe whence issued sounds like rolling thunder, while an in- 
Finity of fifes, saucepans and shovels formed a fit body of 
sound for the novel strains of the instruments first mentioned. 
The number of performers was over a hundred, and the train 
of auditars must have been as great. I felt some apprehen- 
sions for the issue of this frolic when on the band taking up 

its line of march I observed that they had with them a 
swivel. The procession stopped at Mr. Kendall's when the 
nce commenced with snch a burst of noise as Ham- 





Most of the promizent Whigs of this city were in attend’ 










from the instruments, “ Clear the kitchen” was sung by the 
whole strength of the company, intermingled with sundry 
distinct rounds of groans and invitations to the owner of the 
mansion to come out to them. The whole performance ter- 
minated with three salvos of artillery which roused the citi- 
zens, and the Mayor was sent for, but in the meantime the 
band had gone to Mr. Blair’s where the same pi were re- 
peated, thence to Mr. Woodbury's and Mr. Forsyth’s at which 
last place there was a slight variation in the pieces, “ Sitting 
on a Rail !” being substituted for “ Clare de Kitchen.” 

{Why did not the procession extend their visit to the 
White House? We would venture a hat that the President 
would have smiled at the joke, if he did net offer them 
‘ something to take.’ He is the last men to get out of humour 
with other people because they happen to be in good spirits. } 


Sr. Aveusting, Nov. 14. 
Later From FLonrpa.—Sam Jones is now considered the 
whole head and from of the Seminole war. Those who know 
him represent him a “ great rascal.” Qur readers will re- 
collect that some time last spring after the capitulation of 
Micanopy, some negroes came in whe reported that the Semi- 
noles had deposed Micanopy, and elected Sam Jones in his 
stead. Itis reported that the Micasukies are determined to 
remain in the country at all hazards. (Herald. 
The Florida returned from Musquite on Sunday last. 

Brig. Gen. Hernandez and suit came passengers. Twenty- 
one negroes belonging to Messrs. Cruger and Depeyster, Maj. 
Heriot, and the estate of Maj. Woodruff, were brought up 
in'the Florida. The negroes state that a large number of In- 
dians are assembled near Indian River, ready to fight. 

Two Indians were brought into town yesterday whe were 
captured on the west side of the St. Johns.. They confirm 
the report of the negroes whowere brought from) Mosquite, 
that de Indians are concentrated and waiting for a fight. 
They say they are in number about two thousand. _[ Ibid. 


From Frorrpa.—The last advices state that the troops 
collected at Tampa Bay, amounting to about 2000 men, had 
marched into the Indian country. We have little doubt that 
the war will be finished this campaign, without much oppo- 
sition on the part of the Indians. {[N. Q Bee. 





FROM TEXAS. 

The Texan dates are to the 10th of the month—General 
Houston is represented as dangerously ill. The Texan Go- 
vernment, according to the New Orleans Bee, was calmly 
conducting its operations for the general benefit, without any 
apparent apprehension of invasion from thc Mexicans. Num- 
bers of the soldiers had in fact been discharged and returned 
to their homes, and the agriceleure and domestic labors of 
the people were proceeding as in time ef profound peace.— 
The government of Mexico bas other things to think of than 
the reduction of Texas, and in truth has more reason to 
dread the power of Texas than the latter has todread that of 
Mexico. The Texans are aiming at present te proeure three 
or four efficient and fast sailing ve>sels, mounting from twen- 
to thirty guns. They will probably be able to compass this 
object—in which case they will have it in their power not only 
to protect their own flag from insult, but to blockade the coast 
of Mexico and annihilate what is left of her commerce. Eve- 
ry paper that comes from Texas gives accownts of the arrival 
of hundreds and hundreds of emigrants by sea and land, and 
from every part of the civilized world, but im a great propor- 
tion from thiscountry. It is estimated that in the year 1838, 
the value of cotton that will then be exported wil! equal that 
of all the exports of Mexico, saving those of gold ana silver, 
and that five years of uninterrupted tranquillity will augment 
the cotton crop to an equality in value with the present pro- 
duct of all the Mesican mines. Express. 


On the 26th of October, Hon. Aleee La Branche, of Louis- 
iana, having his credentials as Charge d'Affaires of the Uni- 
ted States wo the Republic of Texas, was formally presented 
by the Secretary of State, to his Excellency the President. 

Houston, October 28. 

The schooner Velasco arrived at Galveston on Saturday 
last. She had been tossing about the Gulf upwards of thirty 
days, und was supposed to have been lost, with all on board. 
She brought in 37 persons, mostly women and children. 

The Indians have again commenced their ravages upon 
our porthern frontier. They have recently stolen several 
herses, and killed a Mr. Lyons near the head waters of the 
Naviead. They also killed a Mr. J. Rogers near the fort 
above Mina, and stole a number of horses from that place. 
They were pursued by the citizens of Mina, overtaken, and a 
skirmish ensued, in which two or three Indians fell, and the 
remainder took flight. All the herses were retaken. Some 
hunters, recently come in from Coffee's station, state that 
during sheir stay at the Cado and Walco lodges, they were 
informed that these [ndians intended despatching several 
parties to the upper settlements of the Trinity. Colorado and 
Brazos, in November and December, to renew their old busi- 
ness of horse stealing. 

On the morning of Monday last, the steamboat Samuel 
Houston, formerly the Leonidas, on her return from Galves- 
ton, struck a snag a mile oc two below this city, and was in- 











"s father called for when giving a toast. After an overture 


jured so much that she sunk shortly after ing the land- 


















































ing. Nearly all the cargo on deck was saved; the remainder 
in the hold will probably be removed in a few days, as she is 
lying in only six or seven feet of water. The untoward event 
contributed to dampen corsiderably the joy of our citizens 
occasioned by the arrival of the Hon. Alcee L. Branche, who 
was a passenger on board. Fortunately the baggage belong- 
ing to this gentleman was all on deck, and was mostly saved 
uninjured. The injury received by the steamboat is consid- 
ered to be slight. She will probably be set afloat again in a 
few weeks. 


Texas Treasury Notes.—Under an act passed by the Con- 
gress of Texas in June last, authorising the issue of Treasury 
Notes tothe amount of five hundred thousand dollars for the 
redemption of the Civil List Scrip, notes have been but re- 
cently issued, and are now passing current in every part of 
that country, dollar for dollar. 

Houston Prices Current, October 28.—Butter, scarce, 

c Ib. 75 cts.; bacon 25c.; corn, per sack, $4; coffee, per lb. 

; cheese, scarce, 50c.; flour, scarce, $16; lumber, per M. 
$70 2 $90; lard. scarce, 18 a 20c.; molasses, scarce, $1 50; 
mackare! 18 a 25c.; onions, per bri. $12; potatoes, per bri. 
$7 ; rice 18c.; sugar 17 a 20c. 




















CIVIL WAR IN CANADA. 

Papineauand O'Callsgan, the leaders of the movement 
party, or patriots as they call themselves, were at St. Charles | 
on the 21st, where they have taken possession of the old 
Fort, which they are repairing and provisioning. From let- 
ters of officers of the British army, it appears that the patri- 
ots have succeeded in getting six thousand men under arms 
in that vicinity, which they intend to make their head quar- 
ters. A letter from Belle Riviere of the 29th, states that the 
tri-colored flag was raised on the church at that place the day 
previous (Sunday) where the French people met early in the | 
morning, in force, all armed. Parties were sent to the stores | 
in the neighborhood demanding all the powder en hand, of | 
which they received over one hundred pounds. One Barcelo 
had been employed for a fortnight previvusin enrolling names | 
and collecting money for the purchase of arms and ammuni- | 
tivo. Barcelo has proposed to his followers to massacre ull, 
the British inhabitants in the parish in case of any row taking 
place, and the loyalists taking sides with the Government.— | 
They threatén to compel the British to take arms with them ; | 
and they were at the last accounts making a fortification, | 
camp and block houses in the neighborhood of Grand Brule, 
and another not far from St. Eustache. [Montreal Herald. | 

Yesterday, Mr. Perrin, of St. Antoine, shipped some wheat 
in boats, to the care of Messrs. Dempster & gers, of this 
city, but a ion of it was seized for the patriotic army, by 
Mr. T. S. Brown, who appears now to have charge of the 
Commissariat. Information was recei in town yesterday | 
that Papineau slept on Tuesday evening atthe house of Wool- | 
ford Nelson, and that he is now at St. Charles along with O’- 
Callagan, Brown, Desrivieres, Gauvin, Cartiel, Beaubien, Du- 
vernay, Louis Perrault, and several other rebels. 

Mr. Debartzch’s house has been fortified and trenches dug. 
around it, to enable its defenders to stand a siege; his cattle | 
have been killed and salted, so that the rebels expect to re- 
tain possession of their winter quarters for some time. A 
letter received in town yesterday frum one of the cavalry 
stationed at Chambly, reports the number of men in arms) 
at five or six thousand, but this is munifestly an exaggeration, 
and the appearance of the troops before them will tend to di- | 
minish their numbers very sensibly. At Vaudreuil disturb-| 
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and seizure of his cattle, &c. are considered by the insur- 
gents ‘a spoiling of the enemy.’ [Montreal Herald23d. 

From the Albany Argus of Tuesday. 
The ball of revolution inCanada is in motion. The follow- 
ing letter from our attentive correspondent at Burlington, Vt. 
with the accompanying extra from the Free Press office, 
shows not only that a battle has been fought and lives lost, 
but that it was bly followed by anotherand more severe 
engagement. é have had little doubt that such would be 
the state of things sooner or later; but it has been precipi- 
tated; and we may look with great interest, not only for 
events in that quarter, but for sanguinary results. 

“ Buatineton, Nov. 26, 1837. 

“ Dear Sir—I enclose you in haste an extra irom one 
our offices, on which you may rely as correct; and further- 
more, it is expected that but a few hours after, there must 
have been an engagement at St. Charles, only 6 miles from 
St. Dennis, between the Canadians under Papineau, amount- 
ing to near 3,000, with eight pieces of artillery, and a de- 
tachment of the Ist Royals, amounting to near 800, with 
fourteen pieces of artillery. Papineau is in the old fort, and 
has with him two of Napoleon's officers in command. He 
has also a foundry for casting cannon. We are waiting the 
resultanxiously. The father of Mr. T. S. Brown, one of the 
leaders of the French party, arrived here this morning and 
brings this intelligence.” 

Faez Pacss Orrice, Buacixcton, Nov. 26. 
Canada—Engagement between the Royalists and Patri-' 
ote—sizteen killed and wounded.—By the steamboat Frank- 
lin, which arrived at nine o'clock this morning, we learn that 
an engagement has taken place between 200 of the British | 
regulars and the Canadians, at St. Denns, in which the law | 
ter were successful. The loyalists lost sixteen killed and | 
wounded, and two brass pieces. Capt. Malcolm is reported | 
as mortally wounded. The patriot loss was not known. 
It appears that the patriots have made a stand at St. 
Charles, about thirty miles below Montreal, and are repairing | 
an old French fort. Their number is stated at two thousand | 
or more, well armed and furnished, and that they have eight | 
brass pieces. On Wednesday a detachment of eight hundred | 
regulars and three hundred volunteers left Montreal with the | 
intention of breaking up this post. They landed on Thurs-| 
day and had taken up their line of marca for St. Charies.— | 
The advance guard, consisting of 200 regulars, had proceeded | 
as far as St. Denis, when they were attacked by the Canadi 








an populace, and after a severe engagement, driven back with | 
the loss above stated. 
On Thursday mght a steamboat arrived at Montreal, bring- | 
ing the bodies of the slain, when a new detachment consist- 
ing of the entire regular force in the city was immediately 
despatched down the river. The next boat will undoubtedly 
bring us further and more decisive particulars, which we 
will publish in another bulletin. All seems to depend on the 
result of this expedition, as the enure regular furce of the 
government is engaged in it. The patriots have a foundry at 
St. Charles, and are casting their own cannon. 

Report says that the patriot force at St. Charles is under | 
the command of two French officers of distinction, trained 
under Buonaparte. Of this, however, we have no authentic | 
information. 
The troops, on their way to St. Charles, were stopped at | 
St. Denis, by the rebels. They had fortified a large house, | 
from which they fired on the troops, several of whom are | 
killed. and a number wounded. Among the latter Captain 
Markham. The St. George left this morning at 5 o'clock, 





ances have also broken out, and the peaceful inhabitants | 
been threatened with every species of violence. 

Owing to reports in town and information lodged with the | 
authorities, that Dr. Cote, Mr. T. S. Brown, and some other | 
ringleaders of the rebels had taken possession of the old furt | 
at St. Charles, which they were repairing and fortifying—a | 
detachment of three companies of the 24th and one compe- | 
ny of the 33d regiments, with two pieces of artillery and 
about a dazen of the Montreal cavalry, all under the com- 


mand of Lieut. Col. Hughes, and accompanied by the ve pall 
to 


ty sheriff and two magistrates, was yesterday despatch 

that part of the country. Mr. Spink, « loyalist, from St. 
Charles, now in town, has, we believe, received information 
that his store had been entered, and the plunder divided 
among the inhabitants. 

We learn from a source in which we have every confidence 
that a number of the most influential (French) Canadiazis, at 
the head of whom is the Hon. D. B. Viger, have issued an 
address to their countrymen, urging them in the strongest 
terms to preserve their loyalty, and sustain the Government. 
It is reported, moreover, that Mr. Papineau has written to 
Lord Gosford, denying all agency in the recent movements of 
his followers, and disavowing the least responsibility. 

The old fort of St. Charles, spoken of in the precéding ex- 
tracts, is on the right of the road from Laprairie to St. Johns 
—and about three or tour miles, perhaps five, from Chambly, 
which is on the right bank of the river St. Johns. The fort 
is situated among the chain of bills known as the Chambly 
mountains. The house of Mr. Debartzch is between the fort 


and Chambly, about three miles from the latter. Mr. De- 


bartech is a member of the Executive Council, and is now, 


with a reinforcement of two field pieces and two companics 
| of the 32d. 

| Two of the rebels were made prisoners, and many are sup- 
posed killed. Balls were fired into and through the house | 
from the howitzer. [ Montreal Courier. 


LATER FROM CANADA—IMPORTANT! 

Friday Morning, Dec. 1.—By this day's Northern Mail, 
we have still further accounts from the insurgents in Canada. 
The failure of the first expedition against the village of St. 
Denis 1s substantially admitted by the Government organ at 
Montreal. It asserts, however, that the loss of the British 
|| force was but trifling, and that Col. Gore, commanding, had 
only fallen back a short dist for reinfor s, with 
|| which he would instantly renew the assault. 

We are further informed by the same paper, (Montreal 
|| Courier of Monday,) that Lieut. Col. Wetherall, of the reg- 
\|ulars, who left Chambly on Wednesday on an expedition 
against another body of insurgents who had fortified them- 
selves in the village of St. Charles, made a successful attack 
upon that place on Saturday last, routing the French party 
with little lo«s on his own side, killing 100, and taking 200 
prisoners. The insurgents retreated on St. Hilaire. The 
village of St. Charles, it is added, was reduced to ashes in 
the conflict. 


Many of the insurgents are in the United States. The 











we believe, at Quebec. Of course the eccupation of his house 


felt of an attack on Montreal, and every effort has been made 
to place it in a posture of defence. The volunteers enrolled 
amount to 2,000 men. 





From the Boston Atlas of Monday. 
THE REBELLION IN CANADA, 
The Montreal Herald is filled with irsty exult- 
tions over the arrests which have been made by the orders of 
the Governor General. It is pretended that a warrant has 
been issued agninst Papineau, and that he has absconded. 
But there seems little reason to give credit to either part of 
report. 
hen a politic move in Lord Gosford, to get the Vindica- 
tor office destroyed by a royalist mob, just previous to the 
issue of these warrants. To silence that press just at this 
critical moment, was certainly calculated to disconcert the 
operation of the Liberals, and to gag the outcries against this 
ae step, which that paper most certainly would have 
raised. 
Among other matters, the Montreal Herald is di 
engaged in attempts to destroy the credit of the People's 
Bank, because the president ut that institution, Mr. Viger,» 
one of the Liberals. Nodespot ever had more rabid and us- 
scrupulous instruments, than Lord Gosford finds in the lead- 
ing Canadian Tories. They have been growling and fretting 
for a year or two past, because the Governor General kept 
them in the leash, and refused to give free indulgence to their 
ferocity. But now they are unloosed, and bave a Prospect o 
bathing their fungs in blood, they are wild and beside them- 
selves with savage joy. God help the people of Canada, aud 
deliver them from these bloody-minded ruffians. 
* > . . 


From the Bovton Gazette of Monday. 
The affairs ot Canada have reached the crisis, for a long 


time anticipated. The French portion of the people have 


come in open collision with the government forces, The 
struggle is regarded by many in the same light as our Revo- 
lutionary contest. In some particulars it is so: it is a con- 
troversy between colonists and the mother country. We do 
not apprehend, however, it will come to the same successful 
issue for the Provincials. There is a want of union 
them, which was not the case with our people in 1776. The 
population of Canada is composed of the people of English 
and French extract; they speak the language, and follow the 
customs of the nation from which they derived their origin; 
the English party are for the most part Protestants, while the 
French are Catholics; the c vence is, that the two fac- 
tions are exceedingly hostile to each other, and have loag 
been restrained only by the strong arm of the law, from shed- 
ding each others blood. 
FROM FRANCE. 
The packet ship Sully, Capt. Lines, arrived from Havre 
on Wednesday, having sailed on the 16th of October. The 
dates sre but one day later than before received. 


Srais.—The Carlists assembled in the plains of Nich to 
the number of 5000, had made an attack upon the Quera's 
forces in that vicinity and been repulsed by the population of 
Roxda. 

A letter of the 6th instant, from Burgos, states that Don 
Carlos had positively declared his intention of quitting the 
Sierra de Leone, only to make another advance upon Madrid. 
The Northern Powers are stated to bave recently sent him 
fresh assistance, and it appears unquestionably that a rich 
American of Cabarrubias, Don Lucas Barbadillo, bes, in 
obedience to superior orders, remitted to him seven millions 
of reals in ready money. The forces of Don Carlos amount to 
not more than 9000 men. 








The army of Don Carlos was within 14 leagues of Madrid 
on the 4th ult. 

Frasce axp SwitzertaxD.—A new question has arisen 
between France and Switzerland, on the subject of an Israelite 
of Strasburg, who, having been called by his brethren of 
Lengnan, in the canton of Argon, to assume amongst them a 
religious function, was refused entrance by the cantonal 8 
thorities. The French Ambassador has remonstrated against 
this exclusion, to whom the government of the canton has re- 
plied that, by internal laws of the canton, the Jewish popula 
tion is subject to surveillance and peculiar regulations. The 
matter is still under discussion. 

Exotaxp.—The Sully brings news from England to the 
evening of the 12th. The same dates have before been re 

Tunxey.—The French troops have landed at Tripoli and 
Kefz, but no engagement had taken place at the last dates. 


Eorrt.—Letters from Alexandria, dated the 18th Ser 
tember, mention a most remarkable trait of character in Me 
homet Ali. On his arrival at Alexandria, he made known 
all the women of his harem that were free, except those 
by whorn he had had children, and are one humlred aod 
fifty females, before sequestered in the Alexaxdria herem, 
stored to F.gypt. An intelligent gentleman writes from Alex 
andria under the above dome, Gon ooary dg convinces bim 
of Mahomet Ali's pretensions to govern, stronger 

that the sooner the Parliament and Cabinet of Eng: 
acknowledge him its King, free from Turkish exher™ 








contest seems only beginning. The Montreal Banks have 
shipped their specie to . Great apprehensions are 
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tion and tyranny, the sooner they will be establishing « °¢* 
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and rapidly rising power, to aid their own arms if ever 
war again, particularly with Russia. and [ beg here to men- 
tion a prognostication of my own, that Russia will gain little 
credit in the forthcoming skirmishes with the Circassians; 
this last will allure them to their mountain passes, and leave 
them to shift for themselves in the winter season, which the 
Russian commander will find quite as desperate as Napoleon 
did when put to the same shifts in Russian snows after the 
burning of Moscow. 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 

Capture of Constantine.—The “Liverpool packet ship. 
North America, arrived here oa Thursday with London and 
Liverpool papers to the 18th of October. The principal article 
of news is the capture of the important city of Constantine, by 
the French expedition, commanded by the Duke de Nemours. 
The troops are said to have entered the city on the 9th of 
October. 

It does not appear that any official confirmation of this 
event had reached Paris on the 16th, which is the latest date 
from that capital; but it was nevertheless pretty confidently 
believed on the authority of private intelligence. The latest 
official despateh we can find is from Gen. Damremont, dated 
Ben Tamtan, Oct. 2, and transmitted from Toulon Oct. 14: 

“The Brigades of Nemours and Trezel, with the park of 
artillery, have taken up a position at the marabout of Ben 
Tamtam, on the left bank of the Oued Zenati. Gen. Rulhiecre, 
with two of the other brigades and the greater part of the 
convoy. had crossed the Raz-el-Akbar. I intend to-morrow 
to proceed as far as Mehieris, within seven leagues of Con- 
stantine. We have encountered no enemy. The Bey left 
his camp at Raz-el-Akbar, and returned to another three 
leagues distant from his capital. The health of the army is 


ood. 
. London, Tuesday evening, 17.—A report has beeacurrent, 
that among the purchases of stock by which the late rise was 
roduced, were some to a large extent for the account of the 
Bank of England; but to this, credit ought not to be given 
without the clearest evidence of the fact. 

The failure of the highly respectable house of Parsons & 
Co. in the Russia trade was made known this morning. This 
house is of more than half a century's standing, and the re- 
spected principal is stated to be more than eighty years of 
age. The failure is said to be for about 100,0001.. and to 
have been caused principally by speculations in tallow. 

The prices of the British funds somewhat declined to-day, 
which 1s attributed to a rather larger quantity of money stock 
being brought into the market than the jobbers were prepared 
totake. This, however, has had but little effect on the de- 
mand for cash, which was to be obtained readily at u low rate 
of interest. The closing prices are—Consols for money, 924 
to }; ditto for account, 923 to 9; Exchequer bills, 50s to 52s, 
and India bonds 52s to 54s, premium. 

London, Saturday, Oct. 14.—The advices received from 
the United States to the 20th ult., have given much satisfac- 
tion in the city, as they show that a return to a more healthy 
condition of things in mercantile affairs had been exhibited. 
The Americans continue to give sterling proofs that they are 
desirous of diminishing as speedily as possible the debt due 
by them to this country. 

The Li | packet which has come in this week has 
about 10, . in sovereigns and dollars in freight, and the 
London ship Gladiator, which left four days before, the arrival 
of which off Portsmouth wis received in the city yesterday 
evening, has about $150,000 on board in gold and silver. 


Frou Bomsay.—Papers to the 6th of July have been re- 
ceived from Bombay. The sad state of the monetary and 
business affairs in the United States, did not materially affect 
the value of property in the Bombay market. We learn with 
regret that ps rs had broken out at Calcutta and Madras, 
and this in the most destractive form. The native population 
had thus far been the principal sufferers. We have no inti- 
mation of the number of persons who had fallen victims to 
the epidemic. but it must have been very considerable. A 
dreadful fever is also described to be raging in the Paneput 
and Rhotuk districts, which is said to have catried off thou- 
sands. The account is so briefly given, that it is doubtful 
whether this fever is not the cholera. The weather had been 
ua usually hot and oppressive, thermometer standing at 100 
in the day time, and 90 at midnight. 


Melancholy.—Mrs. Susannah Neal, wife of Mr. Neal, gar- 
dener, corner of Tenth street and Broadway, was drowned in 
her cistern on Friday afternoon by accidentally falling into 
it while drawing water. 





The great ship Pennsylvania is nearly ready to sail from fe 
Philadel “4 : i 


phia to Norfolk, at which latter place her armament 
will be completed. Commodore Charles Stewart, aname cher 
ished in our naval nnnals as one of the veterans and heroes of 


the last war, is in command of this noble vessel, a well 
suited to his high character as a most accompli seamen. 
We he will continue on the deck of this great ship, and 


be . 
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| now a Professor in this Institution. 
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tions to pass without comment. Lét us first glance at the words and 











(7 Our readers who have found or fancied our columns too dry 
and practical for the last few weeks will find their tastes consulted in 
“ The Trial of Husbands” in this week's paper. It was selected with 
a special eye to their gratification. 

Mr. G. E. Warens has kindly assumed the Agency of our paper at 
Prattsburgh, Steuben Co.N.Y. 10 place of Mr. G.G. Deshon, removed. 

Mr. G.G. Desnon will act on our bebalfin Canandaigua, N.Y. New 
subscriptions and payments thankfully received. 

wi ne a 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ Farewell to Youth” (8.) is declined. 
“Sonnet” (G.) will appear soon. “The Cataract” (R.) ditto. 
“ A Mother moralizing” (C. W. W.) is inadmissible. 
The stanzas Ph wh most incurreetly 


measured. The is not otherw: 
“The Orphan” (M. J. C.) is well written, but does not please. 





ph instanced in his anathema: 

* Humbug’ is a low word, we freely admit; yet it is a forcible and 
seeme almost a necessary one. We sometimes find no other term so 
expressive of our meaning, and use this, though seldom, and with re- 
luctance. 


* Tee-total is an absurd, uumeaning, and useless expression. If it 
have apy signification, it must be simply ‘total.’ It is therefore unne- 
cessary, and ought to be scouted. We never use it. 

* Loco-foco ; Loco-foceism.'—We cannot agree with our respected 
monitor in regard to these terms. True, they are novel and unique ; 
but so were once many other words that have crept into general and 
approved use within the last twenty years. Grant that they have no 
intrinsic or self-derived meaning, we yet maintain that the circum- 
stances under which they came into common use were such as to jus- 
tify their application. A novel system or class of doctrines had been 
broached, for which convenience and conciseness in speaking and 





— 





“ Religion at Home ; a Story founded on Fact—By Mrs. Williams.” — 
This work is the production of a lady of Providence, R.L whose con- 
tributions to American fiction have in some instances been saturated 
with party politicse—somewhat to our distaste, as we know no place 
in which politics can be more out of place than in a novel by « lady. 
This, however, is a work of an entirely different and we believe un- 
exceptionable character. We are not of those who fear Religion is 
in danger of losing its identity by occasionally ventaring from the 
fireside: we believe much good can be and is effected by associations 
and assemblages ; but still ‘Religion at Home’ is the foundation and 
fount of religion elsewhere ; and we doubt not that the truth is ably 
exhibited by our authuress. (C. Shepard, 262 Broadway.) 


Reprint of British Periodicals.—W. Lewer, successor to Th. Foster, 
haa issued his Reprint of the London Quarterly for July, and the Me- 
tropolitan for October. The Quarterly, though issued some little 
time since, is not in as good season as these Reprints usually are; 
but to those who have not the eriginal this will detract nothing from 
the interest which the ability of its contributors must command.— 
Among the papers which make up this number, we have been most 
pleased with those on the Literary Remains of 8. T. Coleridge, and 
M. Laborde’s Journey through Arabia Petra to Mount Sinai and the 
excavated city of Petra. Another on the Spanish Drama is ricnly 
deserving attention. (Office of the Republications, corner of Pine- 
street and Broadway.) 


“ Animal Magnetism— Past Fictions—Present Science ; By John Bell, 
M.D." —This is a pamphiet of great ability, as the name of the author 
alone gives assurance. It is anti-magnetic, and rather superior in 
style and dignity to Durant’s book on the same side of the questien. | 
(C. Shepard, 262 Broadway.) 

Norwich University, Vt.—This institution, under the charge of its 
projector and fouader, Col. Alden Partridge, appears to be steadily 
and surely winning its way to disti and ded usefulness.— | 
Although established bat a few years since, under most unfavorable 
pices, it now bers 89 students. It is intended to afford an | 
education more thoroughly practical than is attained in other col- 
leges; particular attention being paid to mathematical studies, and a | 
special department being assigned to Civil Engineering in all its va- 
rieties. Rev. Zerah Colburn, who in his early boyhood was widely | 
famed as a prodigy in mathematics, and whose powers and celebrity | 
were the object of our juvenile envy some eighteen years since, is | 


























Lectures before the Mercantile Library Association—The delivery of 
the Annual Course of Lectures for the winter of 1837-8 commenced | 
on Tuesday last—the Introductory by President Duer of Columbia | 
College. We were unable to attend, but hear it every where highly | 
spoken of, as it doubtless deserves. The Course will be composed 
of Lectures on the following subjects : 

The Powers of the Mind—By Professor Babcock. 

The Moral Nature of Man—by the same. 

What i a Merchant !—By Charles Edwards, Esq. 

Botany; with illustrations—By Professor McKee. 

Two Lectures: The Arts, the Herald of a Refined Civilization ; | 
Commerce and Merchants their best patroas. By James Brooks, Esq. 

Nine Experimental Lectures: Giving an outline of the Chemical 
Constitution of Things; of the Atmosphere ; of the Waters; of the 
Solid Earth and the Organic Kingdom; with a Sketch of the Powers 
aod Laws which are the sources of Permanency and Change. By 
Professor Silliman. 

The Moral Principles of Trade—By Rev. Orville Dewey. 

The Moral End of Business—By the same. 

Commerce as a Liberal Pursuit—By Charles King, Esq. 

The Popular Literature—By Rev. George Potts. 

Two Lectures on Currency—By Hon. Dudiey Selden. 

Two Lectures on Commercial Law—Ry Seth P. Staples, Esq. 

Historical Association—By C. F. Hoffman. 











Messas. H. Gaeecey & Co. 

Gentlemen: | have subscribed for your paper, with a view to ex- 
amine the manner in which it is conducted, and judge whether it de- 
serves the reputation given to it in some of the journals. 1 wish to 
find a well-conducted paper, which shall be as dignified in langaage 
as it is correct in principles. Iam so disgusted with the abominable, 
everlasting slang and v of , tee-total, loco-foce, loce- 
‘ocoism, whole hog, &c. that if I can find a paper published in the Uni- 
ted States, in which not one of these aud similar vulgarisms shall be 
admitted, I should be d to ae with every other paper. Our 
newspapers are, many uf them at least, a reproach to the taste of the 
country, and expose us to the derision of forcigners. 

A New Svusscripen. 


7 The above note, from a distinguished ornament and pillar of 
Awerican (and we may add English) Literature, is flattering even in 
itsseverity. We feel too highly honored by the notice of the writer, 


writing demanded some distinctive appellation. An incident gave 
them the name of Loco-foco ; and the word is just as legitimate in its 
political use as Whig, Tory, Cadel, or a hundred others of similar ori- 
gin. Such, at least, is our opinion. 

* Whole hog’ is a vulgar simile, tolerably expressive, but of local ac- 
ceptance, and probably of brief endurance. We do not remember 
having used it. 

We have thus responded frankly to all the citations of our friend- 
ly correspondent. We shall be most happy to hear further from him 
at all timee—no matter how hard he may bear upon our own faults or 
inaccuracies—And now—if he will pardon the liberty—we will ask 
him if he is certain of the perfect correctness of his own phrase— 
‘with a view to examine.’? Very probably we have used the same 
form of expression in the haste of writing, yet we would prefer— 
‘with a view of examining,’ or ‘for the purpose of determining,’ judg- 
ing, or observing. Agaio he expresses a wish to‘ judge whether it de- 
serves the reputation given to it,’ &c. We doubt the correctness of 
this, without a negation. We should say ‘ whether it [does or does 
not] deserve the reputation,’ &c. Will our Mentor favor us with his 
opinion on the relative precision and elegance of the respective sen- 
tences? Those used by him are in both instances more convenient, 
if equally correct. 


Fires in the city.—The past week has been marked by the 
occurrence of several destructive fires in our city. 

On Sunday morning, between four and five o'clock, the 
Unitarian Church, corner of Prince and Mercer-streets, occu- 
pied by the society of which Rev. Orville Dewey is pastor, 
was discovered to be on fire in the basement. So rapid was 
the progress of the flames that nothing was saved. The 
walls are left standing. Great exertions were made to res- 
cue the organ and the splendid chandeliers, but to no purpose. 
No damage was done to other buildings. 

The society had struggled through many difficulties, and 
had just completed the payment of their debts. They had 
an insurance of $12,000 on their house, which expired at 12 
o'clock of the day of the fire—so they will just save it. They 
had a further insurance of $3,000 on their organ—in all 
$15,000, which will but half cover their boss. 

At four o'clock the same morning a fire broke out in the 
third story of the brick store, No. 40 Maiden Lane, occupied 
by Joseph Walters as a fancy glass store, the greater pari of 
whose goods were destroyed—loss from 12 to $15,000; in- 
surance $3,000. The second story was occupied by E. Sou- 
cin, furrier, whose damage by water was about $1,000, in- 
sured. The first story by Appleby & Allason, as a dry goods 
store, damage by water 2 to $3,000, insured. The building 
was owned by J. Thompson, and was insured. It received 
no other injury than that caused by the fire in the third story. 





Winter has set in upon us. We had another snow storm 
on Friday night last, and any quantity of cold weather since. 
The canals, we presume, have ‘suspended,’ and the river 
must soon follow. The storm of Friday evening did much 
injury along the coast The packet ship Emily, from Jamei- 
ca, with passengers, specie, spirits and logwood, went ashore 
on Hog Island Beach, and sustained serious damage. Her 
passengers were landed on the beach, and obliged to burrow 
in the snow to avoid the driving wind until the storm abated, 
as the weather was so thick that no house could be seen. 

The brig Aquila, which had been wrecked some days be- 
fore, went to pieces in the gale—a total loss. 

P.S. All aback! the later half of the week has been like 
Septemb , temperate, and delightful. We never 
before saw a thanksgiving so mild and spring-like. It was a 
beautiful holiday, and universally, joyfully regarded. 


—— ——_ -— 





Pork sells at Cincianati at $3 75; at Cleveland at $3 50; 
at Poughkeepsie at $7. It is too high here on the sea-board, 








though we are not permitted to use his name, to suffer his admoni- 


and must fall if the OF ‘+ does not freeze too seon. 
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Thomas Harland, an Irishman recently arrived in this 
country, was tried at the Westchester county Oyer and Ter- 
miner on Wednesday of last week, for the killing of J. K. 
Wood, in the village of Yonkers on the 31st of August last, 
and found guilty of wilful murder. The motive which 
prompted to the deed was a simple desire to plunder; the 
murderer wishing money wherewith to return to Ireland. The 
crime, it will be recollected, was perpetrated in broad day 
light. 

Fire at Sing Siag—A fire broke out in Main street, in 
the village of Sing Sing, on Monday morning, and consumed 
the dwelling and store of Job Carpenter, druggist; the store 
and dry goods belonging to Peter I. Yoe, and the dwelling 
aud cabinet warehouse of Wm. Shaw. Whole loss about 
$20,000 ; Mr. Yoe’s $8000 ; insurance only $4000. 

Robbery.—Mr. D. B. Leavenworth advertises in a hand- 
bill from the Newburgh Journal office, Nov. 21, that he was 
robbed the night before on board the steamboat Dewitt Clin- 
ton, on her axe to New York, of 4,725—discovered im- 
mediately after he landed at Poughkeepsie. The chief bills, 
are fives, tens, and twentys on the Safety Fund Banks, two 
fiftys on N. Y. City Banks, and several from the banks of 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and 
Vermont. Several of the packages were written on, from 
whom received and the amount. A large reward is offered. 
Apply to Leavenworth, Brown & Co. ame 











The U. S. Frigate Independence, now cruising off the 
coast of Europe, recently had a race with the British frigate 
Pique, and was beaten. The triumph has been loudly trump- 
eted in the British journals. The following letter from an of- 
ficer of the Independence places the matter in a different 
light: 

“ Mapeira, Oct. 17, 1837. 

“ Texpect before you receive this you will hear of the En- 
glish frigate Pique beating us; which is true, so far. She 
got under weigh with us in smooth water, and we sailed in 
company about ten honrs, and she beat us about two lengths. 
She had all her ballast and water out on purpose, and drew 
only fifteen feet of water, while our ship drew twenty-three 
feet; she declined trying us ina sen way. We can out-sail 
any ship in their navy, by giving us fair play.” 





Mr. John Evans has recovered a verdict of $3,500 of the 
Westchester, Pa. Railroad Company for personal injuries | 
sustained while riding on the road of said Company, by which i 
he was disabled and confined for some months. His mishap | 
was the consequence of misconduct of the engireer. 

James E. Gore, Esq. late Editor of the Somerville (N. J.) 
Messenger, and more latterly a bookseller at that place, put 
an end to his existence on Friday by hanging himself, while 
in a state of mental derangement. 





Post Office Department.—The only changes for the week 
ending 13th instant. in this State, were the appointment of 
the following Pastmasters—Ira Merrill, East Avon, Living- 
ston co. Asa Rowe, Green, Monroe co. 

in the State of New-York for the week ending the 
20th instant. 

Post Offices Estaliished: 
county, N. Y. 

Appointments of Postmasters: Job Cleaveland, Quaker 
street, Schenectada county, N. Y. Edward I. Burhans, Rox- 
bury, Delaware county, N. Y. Jeremiah Corey, Middleville, 
Herkimer county, N. Y.; Livingston Roe, White Plains, 
Westchester county, N. Y.; Lorenzo Johnson, Gerry, Chau- 
tauque county, N. Y. Solomon Pratt, Sommerville, St. Law- 
rence county, N. Y. 


Quaker street, Schenectada || 





Great Gale and Flooi at Buffalo.—On Wednesday of last 
week, (being the day of Whiz rejoicings throughout this state, 
after the artillery had ushered in the day, the became 
lowering, and at noon the rain poured down in torrents. The 
firing, however, and preparations went on. Previous to thi« 
a fleet of 20 sail had gone up the lake with the wind from the 
south east. The wind chopped round at 1 P. M. to the S. W. 
according to the Buffalo Advertiser, and the knowing ones, 
from this and the swell of the lake, predicted a gale, which 
commenced with all its fury at night fall. The account con- 
unues: 

Darkness had hardly closed around us, when the city was 
again in a blaze of light from the splendid illuminations in 
every quarter. Tar barrels were burnt, bands wf music pat- 
rolled the streets, cannons were fired, and rockets sent blaz- 
ing thro’ the air. 

All this time the wind was increasing in fury, till people 
could hardly keep their footing in the streets—and the water 
rising to an on height about the docks, and lower 





—— : —_——_—_—— ———L————L_ 
heard the shrieks of drowning wretches, men struggling with Missouri State House Burnt.—On Wednesday night las: 


the rising waters, and little children waked from their warm 
pillows by the flood, from which, amid the storm and dark- 
ness, there was no escape. 
miserable shells of buildings on the exposed neck of land be- 
tween the creek and lake. 

These frail tenements were put up by tters. Some 10 
or 12 of these houses were washed complely across the creek 
on the shores of which their fragments were strewed. Sev- 
eral vessels were stranded and beached. The echr. Edward 
Bancroft lies up in the centre of Ohio st. Five bodies have 
been found drowned. Among them two children of Wm. Jud- 
son who were washed with his house into the canal where the 
editor of the Advertiser says he saw him next morning wrap 
ped in a quilt and searching for the bodies. The parents es- 
—_ it appeared on the bridge, where the wife perished of 


About 25 buildings of the character mentioned were des- 


. or nearly so. 

he loss of property is not ascertained. Much anxiety 
existed for the steamboats. The Advertiser of Thursday 
says: 

“ P. S.—The New England steamboat came in this morn- 
ing. Reports—left Cleaviand at 2 P. M. yesterday, in com- 

y with the Constitution; the later not yet 

he New England rode out the whole gale without damage. 
The schr. Jas. G. King came in last night. She reports 
schooners Panama, Virginia, Favorite and Brandywine out 
side. The latter beached—The rest have not yet been heard 
from.” 

A correspondent of the Journal of Commerce at Buffalo 
says 40 persons are mising. The coroner was at the Creek 
with his waggon taken up those dead bodies floating there. 
Most of the drowned were laborers living across the creek. 


Marder.—We have been informed that a most bruta) mur- 
der was committed last evening in the town of Schaghticoke, 
in this county. The assassin, whose name we have not 
learned, entered the house of Mr. Herman I. Groesbeck, a 
highiy respectable and aged citizen of the town, in the eve- 
ning, and made an attempt to strike Mrs. Groesbeck with a 
large bludgeon. She warded off the blow with her arm, and 
then, with sffright, escaped to alarm the neighbors. Upon 
her return, accompanied with several other persons, the body 
of Mr. Groesbeck was found lying dead on the floor, with 
the skull fractured in the most shocking manner. The assas- 
sin had made his escape, but was pursued and captured. Af- 
ter an examination, he has, we learn, been committed to jail 
in this city, to take his trial in March next. The full par. 
ticulars of this murder we have not yet been able to obtain. 

[Troy Daily Whig. 


Loss of the steam'oat Ceylon.—On Wednesday night last, 
the steamer Ceylon left Louisville for New Orleans, about 
dark, having on board abvut three hundred passengers, a 
valuable cargo, and a number of horses. About ten o'clock 
at night the boat was discovered to be on fire, and short! 
afterwards the flames burst out of the hold where it po trees | 
Whether communicated from the fire under the boilers or in 





from. |) 


the State House in the city of Jefferson was burnt 
The fire, as we learn from a letter, written bya gentleman of 


hese persons resided in some | that place on Thursday morning, is supposed to have been com. 
} 


municated by a brand from the fire in the room occupied as 
the office of Secretary of State, (which is in the 

|corner of the building on the second story,) rolled down os 
\the floer. The fire was discovered about half past nine in the 
|evening, but had advanced too far to be 
papers in the office of the Secretary of State were destroyed 
and about half the State library, which was kept in the ad. 
| joining room on the same floor. The Auditor of Public Ao 
| counts occupied the two rooms immediately under the Secre. 
|tary’s room and the Library, and we are gratified to learn 
| that nearly all the papers in his office were saved. Theburn. 
ing continued until about 12 o'clock in the night, when the 
roof feel in and the flames subsided. We have not learned 
|that any blame is attached to thuse having the custody 
| the Secretary's office. No one lodged in that room and it 
been closed for the night. This house was originally bei 
| for the residence of the Governor, but has been used of 
for the State House. Except the loss of the papers, 
‘other is but small, the house not being worth mure than about 
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ans has emigrated from Alabama. The North Alabamian, 
printed at Tuscumbia, states that the tribe left that 
previous tothe 10th instant, under the charge of Col. Upshaw, 
| the emigrating agent, and that they had arrived at Mempbic, 
where they would embark in steamboats for their new homes. 
The place of the destination is bounded by the Red River on 
the south, and the State of Missouri on the Enst. It was se- 
lected about 12 months ago by a delegation of the Chicka- 
saw Chiefs, and purchased by the government, of the Choc- 
| taws, for the sum of $550,000. The country is said to be a 
| desirable one. The Alabomian adds: 

‘In taking leave of our red brethren and acighbors, we 
render them no more than a justtribute to their merit, when 
we aay they have always stood deservedly high as a nation of 

Indians. They have been both in profession and practice the 
friends of white men. In war, they have always been found 
enlisted in the cause of the government, and not unfrequent- 
ly, their blood has been spilt in support of the cause of civil- 
ized man.’ 
| New Ornteans—The Health and Business of the Cily— 
| The City of New Orleans was never, perhaps, in a more 

healthful condition than at the present moment. 

The very contrast which it presents to the late widespread 
indications of gloom and desolation, is of itself a source of 
heertfelt and sincere gratulation. Strangers may now visit 
the city with a perfect assurance of safety, and with a far better 

prospect of obtaining employment than has presented itself 
for a length of time past. Every thing wears the appearance 
of life, bustle and activity—arrivals are pouring in upon us, 
thick and fast. from all points of the compass. The us 
‘lined with a dense forest of masts—thousands of draymen are 
busily employed incarting merchandise hither and yon: steam- 











some other manner, we have not learned. It was found im- | : a . 
possible to run her ashore when first discovered, and she was | ee — -_ a ss ’ St 
run the whole length of the Salt River reach, a distance of | thi ~ = a 7 engeg nin iL md — in 7 
about twenty-two miles, ina complete sheet of flames, when | anG, SB tne, COSENS Ce Gwe Wenn SO a _ 


she was run ashore with admirable skill by the pilot. A gravel | ae aga end prosperous activity. Right gled ere 


bar on each side of the river prevented ber being run on shore | There kave been twenty or thirty arrivals at this port since 


sooner. As soon as she was made fast, the passengers all | : ae : . 
got ashore safe, not a single life having been lost. The boat, i! ray a ber me uf them wae —— 











precedented 
part of the city. Amid the roar of the windsand waves, were 


cargo and baggage of the passengers were totally lost. We || 
however understand that the horses on board were saved. || 
The passengers give great credit to Captain Hale and the | 


crew forthe manner in which they conducted themselves dur- 
ing the trying period. 

The Ceylon was one of the most splendid passenger boats 
on the western waters, about three hundred tons burthen, and 
only six months old. She was partly owned at Pittsburgh, 
and the remainder in this city. She was estimated at $30,000, 
$20,000 of which was insured—$10,000 by the Firemen’s, 
and $10,000 by the Beaver insurance offices of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. [St. Lous Republican. 


Commerce of Pittsburg.--An idea of the trade of the inte- 
rior of this American Birmingham on the head waters of the 
Ohio, may be formed from the fact that we see advertised in 
the Pittsburg Advocate of the 24th instant, as an ordinary 
occurrence, the arrival of twenty-seven steamboats the ten 
days preceding, chiefly from Louisville, Wheeling and St. 
Louis below, and the ure of seventeen within that pe- 
riod for the same destination. Among them not one for New 
Orleans. Thus the Ohio valley now limits its business appa- 
rently to its own fair river, as there are such crowds of steam- 
ers on the Great Father of Waters below. 


Commendable Alertness.—A letter from H 
in the Nofolk Beacon, says : eect 
“ As soon as the U. S. Consul here gave information of the 
reported capture of the Susquehanna, orders were issued for 





Serious Conflict.—We regret to learn that on Tuesday, 
| 7th inst. at Clinton, Hickman co. Ky. a fatal rencontre oc- 
curred between Judge James, a State Senator, and Mr. Ro- 
bert Binford, a candidate to fill the vacancy in the House of 
| Representatives, occasioned by the death of Capt. George. 
|| On Sunday preceding the rencontre, Mr. Binford went to the 
residence of Judge James, afier having declared, in Clinton, 
| that he was going there to kill James. When he arrived at 
|the house of the Judge, the latter opened the gnte and invit- 
ed Binford in, who refused to go in, and stated he had under- 
stood that James had used expressions to the —" of 
‘his (Binford’s) election. The Judge declared he had not 
jused the ex ion attributed to him, when Binford said if 
| he had he (Binford) would kill him. Several harsh expres 
| sions ensued, when J Jemes, being unarmed, returned to 
his house for defence. Binford rushed through the gate, drew 
his pistol, and declared he would, before he went Cows, will 
James. After several attempts to approach the house, an 10 
dividual present led on Binford to defer his attack until 
| another time, ond aioe making some violent threats Binford 
departed. On Tuesday following the parties met at Clinton, 
in the porch of Hall's tavern. James asked Binford if he 
came to assassinate him on Sunday. Binford answered, 
“ What I came for, I came for.” Both drew and fired imme 
diately. The ball from James’s pistol killed Binford, end 
Binford shot two balls into the head of Mr. Collins, a distir- 
guished young gentleman, on a visit from Wloclesigel who 
ied in y or er 











sea, and in sixteen hours from the r of the news, the are See. Binford, itis said, 
Ontario and St. Louis were under way for the Double Headed || his pistol, knocked Judge James down with it, and com , 
Shot Keys and Bahama Banks.” . beating him furiously, when a younger brother of the Judge* 
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drew a pistol and put a second ball into the body of Binford. 
Judge James was arrested, and tried and acquitted by an ex- 
amining court, consisting of four highly respectable magis- 
trates; the killing of Binford being considered justifiable ho- 
micide. [ Louisville Journal. 


Another. —On the 7th instant a fatal affray took place at 
Gallatin, Mississippi. The principal parties concerned were 
Messrs. John W. Scott, James C. Scott, and Edmund B. 
Hatch. The latter was shot down and then stabbed twice 
through the body, by J. C. Scott. His death was immedi- 
ate. No other circumstances are given. 





Another attempt lo rob the mail.—A mail carrier who car- 
ries the mail between this place and Washington, reports that 
on Friday night last, he was attacked by some one, who 
rushing from concealment, aimed a blow at, and struck him 
with aclub. The sudden startling of the horse prevented 
any serious injury from the blow. The mail carrier then dis- 
charged « loaded pistol at his assailant, who immediately 
fled. The occurrence is said to have taken place just beyond 
the Little Bridge. This is the second reported attempt with- 
in one week to rob the mail on the Washington road. Step« 
will probably at once be taken to prevent a recurrence of such 
attempts. [ Alexandria Gazette. 


Diabolical Villainy.—The captain of a schooner from the 
South, states that on Monday night, it being thick, he saw a 
light revoloing like the light at Sandy Hook, and stood in for 
it until he heard the waves break on the shore, when he stood 
of. By subsequent calculations the light proved to have 
heen about six miles north of Squam Beach, and must have 
been intended as a decoy. [New Era. 


Wreck on the Upper Lake.—One of the most distressing 
disasters that we have heard of lately, is the loss of the 
schooner Drift, somewhere between St. Josephs and Chicago. 
on Lake Michigan, in a gale about a fortnight since. She is 
supposed to have foundered, as nothing has been heard of her, 
with all on board, thirteen in number, several of them pas- 
sengers. One or two of the latter, we are informed, were 
connected with mercantile houses in New-York. 

[ Buf. Journal. 


The steam mill of Maner & Chairrynoar, Savannah, was |) 
Loss, exclusive of rice || 


destruyed by fire on the 17th inst. 
consumed, $30,000. 

Fire-—The brick cotton factory at the foot of Market 
street, Newburyport, was injured by fire on Sunday morning 
to the value of $7800, including damage to the machinery. 

Mail Robbers.—The Mobile and Columbus mail was stolen 
from the stage a few nights since, while on its way to the 
post office in Mobile. The driver, Mr. Poole, states that it 


was taken from the box, at the upper end of Dauphin street, }, 


where he stopped to water his horses. A large reward is of- 
fered for its recovery. 


Coast Guard.—The Secretary of the Treasary has order- 
ed the new cutter Washington to leave Baltimore in a few 
days, to cruise the whole winter off the coart between New- 
York and Cape Henry, for the purpose of affording relief to 
Vessels in distress, 


The United States Senate will remain without any mater- 
inl change during the coming season. On the 4th of March 
1839, the term of service of the following gentlemen will ex- 
pire: N. P Tallmadge, of New-York ; Ben). Swift, Vermont; 
Daniel Webster, Mass. Ashur Robbins, R. 1. John M. Niles, 
Conn. R. H. Bayard, Del. Samuel L. Southard, N. J. 
Samuel McKean, Pa. William C. Rives, Va. Joha Black, 
Miss. Joseph Kent, Md. Thomas H. Benton, Mo. Wm. S. 
Fulton, Arkansas; Lucius Lyon, Mich. 


Fire at Geneseo.—The carriage and wagon maker's shop 
of Mr. Joseph Benent, at Geneseo, was burnt down on Satur- 
day night last. His loss was about $4,000—$3,000 of which 
Was insured. The building belonging to James Wadsworth, 
Esq. and was worth $1000—not insured. 


Matthias the Prophet, made his appearance at Rising Sun, 
Ky. on the 14th instant, and made an appointment to preach 


the following day ; but public indignation was in arms against || 


him, and he very prudently decamped carly on the morning 
of the 15th. 


Messrs, Jackson and Hodge, State Geologists of Maine, 
ave returned from theie expiration, and give a glowing ac- 
count of the lands on the Aroostick, which are chiefly lime- 
stone, and containing also marble and indications of coal.— 
The wheat also yields here very large crops. 


The Ilinois Railroad, so called, six miles long, and run- 
ning near the Mississippi Bluffs, is finished. About 2000 
eet is very costly, and runs over a lake, resting on piles, 
driven, some of them, 80 feet d The road will bring 
down coal cheap to the St. Louis (Mo.) market; also, rock 
to MacAdamize the road from Belleville to St. Louis. 


Mr. Stein is employed by the Secretary of war to experi 
ment on the mouth of the Mississippi. ee to 9 
en the channel by increasing the velocity of the current. It 
's computed half a million of dollare will be the cost. 
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| and one sergeant of the same corps with Gonzales. 


| should be ripe. They were all arrested and put into prison 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Capture of Oseola.—A gentleman who was in Florida at 
fraud, writes to a friend in this town as follows: 
iT. Aucustine, Oct. 21, 1837. 


Oseola, the great Seminole warrior Chief, Lut not 


enough to be a spectator. 


gustine to learn the fate of his father. After remaining sev- 
eral days, Coacoochee was allowed to return. Through his 
influence, Oseola, C jo, and some other Chiefs, with 
| about seventy of their followers, were induced to come in 
| with a white flag, to endeavor to effect the release of Philip. | 
| Oseola and other Chiefs were encamped about seven miles 
from this place, while Coacoochee came to town to inform 
| the General of their approach. To-day Gen. Hernandez and 
staff, Col. Warren, a | several officers of U. S. A. in Gen. 
Jesup’s staff, went to have an interview with these bold 
warriors. 

Shortly after their arrival, they were invited to be seated 
on logs brought by the Indians for the purpose, and the talk 
commenced. While thus engaged, about three hundred 
| mounted troops, who had been caused to make a large cir- 
| cuit about the Indian camp, suddenly closed up the circle, 
| seized the Indians’ rifles, ponies, &c. So unexpected was 
| this movement, and so quickly executed, that not an Indian 
| made his escape. Then they were hemmed in with about 
, seventy Indians and their most celebrated Chiefs. 
| It was a most interesting spectacle to witness these brave 

spirits of the woods, thus entra . endeavoring to supp 











the time of the taking of this heroic Chief by treachery and || pare to gather them in 











“ New laurels await us in the fertile plains of Texas: pre- 
company with your brave cumrades of 
che army of the north.” 

The honors paid to the memory of Iturbide are also worthy 


8 
You will doubtless learn by the newspapers the capture of |jof remark: It is certainly the first time that such @ thing 
rom ap}\has occurred. 
eye witness of this interesting scene. I was not fortunate|}a violent 


_ tis not surprising; Bustamente was always 
psrtizan of that usurper, and he was no stranger to 


In consequence of the capture by|\:he famous of Mon ‘hich hed for its obi 
General Hernandez of Philip, one of the most important||Iturbide’s mite = ee rg ‘or its object to place 
Chiefs, his son, Coacoochee, (Wild Cat,) came in to St, Au-||ieagues from the capital. 


although he was then 500 





Distressing Death—Mr. William Waterman, who was 
engaged at Mr. Many’s Furnace, near Albany, in casting a 
crank for the steamboat De Witt Clinton, was caught in the 
machinery and instant y crushed to death. 


Destructive fire at Mobile.—On the night of the 18th inst. 
a fire broke out in a creole hut in Mobile, which spread till it 
had consumed buildings and property to the amount of $30,- 
000. The lumber yard and residence of Richard H. Redwood 
were among the property destroyed. 

Hollis st. Church, Boston, appears to be a doomed edifice. 
Three times has it been set on fire by lightning—twice within 
six months—and on Thursday morning it sustained $200 
damage from the roof taking fre from the burning of a neigh- 


ar chimney. 
Andrew J. Hoover, Esq. an eminent member of the law, 


of Tennessee, died recently at Murfreesburg. 


Mr. Southard, of New Jersey, bas no intention of resigning 
this seat in the U. S. Senate, as has been intimated. 





‘every exhibition of emotion. any of them were evidently 
_much agitated; but Oscola was so perfectly himself, that, 
though the noise of rushing horses and men and the seizure 
of Indian rifles was great, he never even raised or turned his 
eyes, but continued his remarks, the same as if stillness 
reigned around. 

What will be the effect of this capture, it is impossible to 
eay. It will doubtless hasten the termination of the war. 
The campaign is now opening. Troops start on an exhibi- 
vn South to-morrow. { Northampton (Mass. ) Courier. 





Frem the New Orleans Bee, Nov. 21. 
| From Mexico.—By an arrival from Veva Cruz we have) 
| received complete files of Mexican journals to the 16th Octo-| 
i ber inclusive. They contain nothing of interest respecting) 
the politics of the country. We have reason to believe, how- 
ever, that the new administration is far from being stable, 


East Indies.—Leuers and papers have been received from 
Bombay to the 6th July. The cholera, in its most destruc- 
tive form, had been very prevalent at Calcutta and Madras. 
The native population had been the principal sufferers. A 
dreadful fever is also described to be raging in the Paneput 
and Rhotuk districts, which is said to have carried off thou- 
sands. 


“ Pringle's Anti-Scorbutic Tooth Powder.”—Thuse who make a point 
of taking care of their tecth (and they are not half so numerous as 
they should be) will do well to give atrial to this preparation. It 
c ins no sub ¢ injurious to the enamel of the teeth, to which 
any thing gritty is known to be highly prejudicial. It is no discredit 
to this preparation, that it is sold at half the price of Dentifrices ge- 
aerally. (Prepared by Robert Prince, 44 Fulton-st. Brooklyn; Sold 
by J. P. Callender, 141 Nassau-st. ° 








LT We would call the attention of all who have not yet provided 


hy 





jand that there are in Mexico many powerful men who dis-| 
| approve the policy of President Bustamente. He had hardly 
assumed the reins of government, when the ministry which 
he formed, abandoned him, and left their bureaux at the 
mercy of the first intriguers that should choose to seize on} 
them. This desertion appears more singular on account of) 
the friendship which those men had expressed for Busta-| 
mente, and the apparent devotion with which they served his 
cause. 

The Coamopolitia of the 16th says the resignation had rot 
yet been officially accepted, but it was believed a new cabi- 
net would be formed. Several persons were mentioned likely, 
to be appointed—but every thing was uncertain. The Cor-| 
reo of Saturday, says that paper, has distracted the whole 
| republic by announcing a change of ministry. The supposed 
indecision of Bustamente is a great political fault, asit multi- 
plies the hopes and fears of the public. 

The Cosmopolita mentions a letter from Senora, contain- 
| ing the sad news that the inhabitants of that province had 

risen and were about to detach themselves from the govern- 
| ment. 
| The following are extracts from the Diario of Mexico of 
| the 9th October, which publishes an official despatch, dated 
Puebia the 6th, of a civil war brought on by a conspiracy in 
that city, and headed by an ex-heutenant, Colonel Don Jose 
de Jesus Gonzales and the noted Fizt, who was an accom- 
| pliee in the horrible assassination itted on the Swiss 
Consul at Puebla. The object of the conspirators was to re- 
establish the system that prevailed in 1833, and in order to 
accomplish it they had resolved to butcher every one that re- 
sisted them. Among the censpirators were two corporals 
Each 
one of them was to command a body of troops when the plot 





S await their trial. 

The national fete was celebrated in Mexico, the 27th Sep- 
tember with great pomp. A Te Deum was performed by 8 
full orchestra. An immense procession was led by the civil au- 
thorities. Speeches were delivered by the first orators of 
Mexico. The portrait of the immortal Hidalgo, those of the 


Ives with Stoves, to Mr. Doyle's advertisement, in this day's 
paper, for the Patent Radiator or Globe Stove. We have tested its 
qualities and claims to preference, and fully concur in the recommend- 
ations given by others who have used them. - 


FRaccied, 

On the 27th ult. by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Wm. J.G. Mepham, late 
of England, to Miss Jane Amelia Burger of Hudson. 

On the 24th, by His Honor the Mayor, George W. Edwards of this 
city to Miss Anu Maria Wilkinson of Cumberland, R. L. 

At Tappan, Rockland Co. Rev. B.N. Need, of the New-Jersey Con- 
ference, to Miss Kden Taulman. 

At Morristown, N. J. Maj Silas Miller to Mrs. Mary Day. 

Marnage Extreordinary.—T he following is copied from the Indiana 
American: as a specimen uf how “Aw things out West: 

On the 5th of October, by Damel Wilson, Esq. Mr. Timothy Green 
to Mrs. Julia Jacobs—all of Whitewater township, Franklin county. 

The Justice who officiated at the above wedding furnishes the fol- 
lowing rather extraerdinary particulars. Mr. Green is about 30 years 
old, and Mrs. Julia Jacobs is his second wife; Mrs. Julia is about 50 
years of age, and (what is almost incredible) Mr. Green is her eighth 
husband! all of whom are living exceptone! 


Died, 

On Saturday last, Anne H. only child of Francis and Rachel Anne 
Goodrich, aged 1 year and 4 months. 

Also, Joseph Dennis, 38. 

On Weduesday, Eliza A. wife of Wm. H. Perego, 20. 

On the 30th ult. Francis J. Kellogg, aged 2 years. 

At Clarkstown, Rockland Co. on the 16th, Jrmes Wileon, a soldier 
of the Revolution—90, 

At Boston, Thomas Grven Fessenden, Esq. Editor of the New Eng- 
land Farmer. 

At Natchez, Miss. on the 13th Oct. Rev. Orame! 8. Hinckley, Pro- 
fessor of Lauguages in Oakland College, a native uf this State, and 
a graduate of Danaouth College. 

At New Boston, Miss Louisa Lull, aged 23. Also, Capt. Daniel 
Tubbs, aged 76. 

At Litchfield, Capt. James Kidder, aged 94, a Revolutionary pen- 
sioner. 

At Manchester, Maria, only daughter of Samuel Jackson, Esq. 

At Liutle Falis, Gen. Christopher P. Bellinger, aged 67. 

— ——_ 


RIVATE SCHOOL.—The Second Quarter of Mrs. G 

School will commeuce on Monday the 4th of December, a 
few more pupils willbe received. Terms, moderate. Primary Edu- 
ication and the Common English Branches will be principally attend- 


























liberator Iturbide and of Bustamente, were paraded through 
the streets, and plays were exhibited at the ampitheatre for 
bull fights and tke Ala:meda, and a triumphal car bore a 
young girl representing liberty. The ceremonies closed with 
fire works, ball, &c. 

In the harangue of the president to the troops there is the 
following phrase, indicating his intention to continue the war 
against Texas. After complimenting the troops on thei 
success in the war of Barradas, Bustamente added : 











jed to, but instruction in Mental Philosophy, History, Or- 
inamenta! Needlework, &c. will also begiven. Please apply between 
and 3 o'clock at 521-2 Howard-street, or in the evening at her 
house, 47 Pearl-strect. Nov. 24. 
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TOA BEAUTIFUL BOY ASLEEP IN A ‘woop. 
* A shepherd boy piping under atree, as tho’ he would never grow old.’ 


Greex leave» and odorous winds, 

And the clear laughter of a child at play, 

Where the loose rivulet floats upon his way ! 
Lo, with a wreath he binds 

His brows—and now, with _——, eye, 
He scans the opening sk 


Harpy—thrice happy “al 

Youn trusnt, with thy leafy range content! 

appy in eye and brow, 

A sylvan dreamer, inthe natural tent, 

By stately limes and arching veeches spread 
Above thy drooping head ! 
Ha, ha! in mimic state, 

On sinking violet-plots thy form is laid ; 

The watching trees empurple thee in shade ; 
The woodbine at thy gate 

Hangs vigilant; while from each separate tree 
Dinneth an elfin company. 


Methinks around thy slumbers 
The music of the woodlands might awake, 
And nymphs I thronging through the noontide brake, 
ith mirth and Sisles wuambers ; 
And fauns, with dance unsteady and brown chin, 
Come trooping heavily in. 
But now, alas! the woods 
Have all forgotten the immortal voices ; 
Apollo, with blithe Pan, no mure rejoices 
In wae ev 
And hear amid the trees 
and wandering bees. 


tS Me pn thee, 
With meditative heart, a stranger stands, 


There 





qa ———— er 
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To eye thy onal lips and half-opened hands, 


And mark the winds that love thee 
Lift with slim fingers thine onbraided hair 
With murmurs like a prayer. 


Would that such lot were mine: 
To come at morn into the sylvan nooks, 
And hurry with my shadow through the brooks ; 
And with such joy as thine, 
To muse or loiter by the rivulet's edge, 
Or pluit the matted sedge! Tait's Edinb. Mag. 
For the New-Yorker. 
CHARLES THEODORE KORNER, 


The celebrated young German poet and warrior—whose genius 
and daring, during his brief but brilliant career, were alike the de- 
light and admiration of the world—fell while engaged in a skirmish 
with a detachment of French troops on the 20th of August, 1813.— 
have been many mightier spirits, but none more ardently de- 
voted to the cause of Liberty, or more worthy of the imperishable 
meed of Fame. Time has no blight that can dim his memory, for it 
will be enduring as the glorious laurels with which Fame has crowned 
him; and his noble sepulchre will ever be sought for as one of those 
holy places ae the brave who sink to rest, 


y all their country’s wishes blest.’ 


Tue Poet's lay may wia him wreaths 
Which blood-stained kings have never won; 
And he, though nobler names grow dim, 
May see Fame’s stars rise one by one: 
But should he shrink when trumpets sound, 
And patriot souls prepare for war, 
Or fear to fall in Freedom's way, 
Or in her cause to wear 8 scar— 








Utica, Now. 1837. 


2. 
Tie the hear when happy faces 
Smile nreund the pam sighs 
Whe will @1) ear vacant piaces ¢ 
Whe will ny Ky sengs to-night? 
}- Ly 


When the waves are reend me breaking, 
As I pace the deck alone, 
And my cye in v ecck 
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Then let the laurels that entwine 
His lofty brow grow sear and dry, 

For there they ne'er should bloom or shine, 
If he for Freedom durst not die. 


Not so with thee, ol gallant Bard! 

Who swept so well the trembling strings ; 
For thou hadst power to pen thy lays 

Upon the jewelled thrones of Kings! 
Warrior and Bard! thy star went down 

While Fame stood gazing on thy track, 
Half lost in wonder—and 't were vain 

To call departed glory back: 
Yet green and fadeless be the crown 

That she hath placed upon thy head, 
And never sere be that renown 

Which resteth with the ‘faithful dead.’ 
Ganymeot. 
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Is published every Saturday evening at No. 127 Nassau-st. N. Y. 


BY H. GREELEY & CO. 


Terms.—Four Dollars per annem in advance. Any person sending 
Five Dollars without charge to the publishers shall receive the paper 
eighteen months; and three copies for one year, or one copy for 
three years, will be forwarded for Ton Dollars. 
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Is published every Saturday morning at No. 127 Nassau-st. N.Y. 
Terms —Three Dollars per annum in advance. Two copies will 
be svat for Five Dollars, or nine copies for $20 in advence. 
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